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FIEESIDE LAYS. 




PRELUDE. 

ATRONS and friends, who read these simple lays^ 
The first weak efiforts of the untutored Muse; 
No lofty strains will claim your wondering praise, 
No brilliant wit your lighter hours amuse. 

Nor fervid word-pictures of foreign lands. 
Where treasures of the burning Orient glow; 

Where limpid streams glide over golden sands, 
And tropic fruits and gorgeous blossoms grow. 

Not where the ivy garlands' sculptured walls, 
The mouldering trophies of an age gone by; 

Where wild beasts have their lair in marble halls, 
And sons of heroes pine in slavery. 

Wreathed is the lyre with purple heather-bells, 
And simple field-flowers of our own dear land ; 

The wood-notes, Caught firom songsters in the dells. 
And murmuring waters, warble 'neath my hand. 

B 
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For when lone years of weakness and of pain 
Me from all youthful pastimes long debarred, 

Thrown on its own resource, my eager brain. 
And soul responsive, throbbed to every bard. 

Their magic melodies I sought, devoured — 
Those mighty masters of the living lyre — ^, 

Till through each fibre of my nature poured 
A leaping river of poetic fire ! 

And while, in long-enforced solitude, 
I studied bard inspired and gifted sage, 

From stream and mead, from mountain and from wood, 
I learned the mysteries of Nature's page. 

I hung enraptured o'er each wilding flower, 
And hailed a brother in each bird that sung; 

The zephyr rustling in the leafy bower, 

Thrilling with spirit, spoke a well-known tongue. 

- • 

I loved the music of the billows wild, 
The mighty throbbing of the swelling sea, 

The towering hills, the cultured valleys mild, 
The rush of streams, the murmur of the bee. 

With other lives my own life-current blends; 

With Nature's charms the treasures of the heart 
The tender love of kindred and of friends 

Did deeper feelings, higher aims impart. 
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These by some subtle, mystic alchemy 

Worked in my soul ; at last the fount, unsealed, 

Burst bubbling forth in faltering harmony, 
The native melodies of wood and field. 

Lays for the fireside — simple, artless lays 
Of Nature's prompting — as I felt I sung; 

Of hours of sorrow, and of happy days. 

And idols — close to which my fond heart clung. 

To sweep the trembling strings with thunder crash, 
Till the awed spirit's lowest depths are stirred; 

Big passion-billows o'er the soul to dash, 
With the rich music of each burning word. 

I wish not — or, if wishing, 'tis in vain; 

Mine be a humbler, but a sweeter part; 
Let loftier minstrels sway the lordly brain — 

Be mine the empire of the gentle heart. 

Thus lenient hearing I may hope to win 
"From all, howe'er in place or rank removed ; 

Peasant and prince in this are close akin. 

Since all have suffered, and since all have loved. 

Since all have felt the agonizing throes 

Of sad bereavement : when the firost of death — 

Parting — estrangement — nips the flower that glows, 
The dearest, loveliest in affection's wreath. 
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And each has suffered — ^when some fairy dream, 
Bright as a foam-bell, like that bubble broke; 

Or when some well-built structure, cherished scheme,. 
Fell like a tree beneath the lightning's stroke. 

And all have loved. Does there one heart exist — 
Even in this weary world — which hath not shrined 

At least one worshipped image in the breast? 
Or more than one, with every thought entwined? 

To part with whom each quivering heart-string rends; 

Then bear with me — though of my themes the chief,. 
Too freely in my strains inwoven, blend 

The oft-recurring notes of love and grief ! 

Scorn not the nestling, though its, earliest flight 
Be but a feeble hop from bough to bough; 

Nor the half-pinioned Muse condemn you quite, 
Though her first notes be faltering and low. 

If aught of error have been said or sung, 
Forgive or kindly pass the unwitting word ; 

If Truth have spoken with intemperate tongue, 
Pardon the manner — let the truth be heard. 

With halting verse, and faulty metaphor, 

With error in conception or in style, 
Forbear. Then may the minstrel hope for more — 

Your kindly greeting and indulgent smile. 



PRELUDE. 
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So among worthier may a place be mine, 
When comes the evening hour with joy and rest, 

Round the bright fireside, when the circle join — 
A not unwelcome, though a humble guest. 
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HE rosy sunrise of a July mom 
Had shed a flood of glory o'er the earth; 
The golden arrows of the joyous sun 
Shot gleaming through the damp and heavy mists, < 
Which, like a routed squadron, o'er and o'er 
Rolled in disorder, broke, and disappeared. 



It shed a flood of glory o'er the earth. 
Touching with something of poetic grace 
Even this great wilderness of stone and lime — 
This mighty temple, unto Mammon reared — 
This giant bee-hive, where the busy bees 
Are wrapt in slumber still, and only wake 
To find the hot sun glaring high in heaven. 
And all the glorious hues of dawning gone. 



That morning had I risen before the sun; 
Risen with unwonted lightness at my heart. 
With an unwonted tumult in my blood, 
A dreamy sense of something pleasant near.. 
A dreamy echo of a skylark's song, 
A voice of ocean singing in my ears; 
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Till, full awake, the striking of the clock. 
And the loud whistle of an early train. 
Recalled me to myself. To the sea-side ! 
The leaping, health-breathing, inspiring sea ! 
So hurried on ; and oflf the screaming mass 
Of polished iron, seeming full of life, 
Sprung like a thought, and bore us far away 
From the still sleeping city; through the green 
And dewy hedge-rows, where a million flowers 
Bent their fair heads before the ardent kiss 
Of the great Lord of Day. 

Through verdant woods 
Where countless songsters tuned their matin hymn ; 
Through flowery meadows, where the lowing kine 
Wandered at will or cropped the herbage — flocks 
Of snowy sheep, in their light summer fleece, 
Stood gazing quietly on us as we passed. 
Through villages, from whence pale wreaths of smoke 
Were slowly curling; past the neat farm-house, 
Just waking into life, and mansion proud. 
Deeply embowered in broad ancestral trees; 
Then sharp and sharper grew the morning air. 
Wilder and wilder grew the scenery. 
And close before us lay the mighty sea ! 
The glorious sea, so full of power and life — 
So grand, so wondrous in its ebb and flow — 
So strange, mysterious, baffling all the skill 
And deep researches of philosophy! 
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And such a stretch of sea, and such a coast ! 
So rugged, bold, terrifically grand ! — • 
Fearfully beautiful ! High jagged rocks 
Rise perpendicularly from the beach; 
Or, piled above each other hang, as though 
They were the rocks which Milton's angels wrenched 
From their foundations in that first great war ! 
With frightfiil fissures intersecting them. 
Through which the angry waves come foaming up. 
And boiling like a caldron; darksome caves, 
And promontories thickly wooded o'er; 
Perilous cliflfs, where yet the daring step 
May find a foothold, and be well repaid 
By rarest heath, and fern, and various herbs 
For food or medicine; while, far away 
Over the sea, a dimly outlined range 
Of lofty mountains, and a nearer coast 
Studded with towns. Turning unto the land. 
See high and rocky hills, all tufted o'er 
. With heather in the glory of its bloom; 
Smooth glassy lakes, with a dark fringe of pines, 
Asleep amidst the mountain solitude; 
Wliile noble groves Of spreading oak and beech 
Slope gently downward to the cultured vale. 
Where fruitful fields of heavy bending grain 
Hang golden, and floWer-covered cottages 
Invite the sickly dwellers in the towns 
To revel in their sweets — the balmy breath 
Of crimson roses steeped in morning dew; 
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The wild-birds hopping round the very doors, 

Devoid of fear, and singing cheerily, 

So near that you could touch them with your hand. 

In such a cottage was I domiciled— 

A villa rather-^the kind courtesy 

Of whose inhabitants the friendly doors 

Opened unto me — ^for the usual haunts 

Were filled to overflowing. There ofttimes 

The kindly pastor of the rural flock 

Would spend a social hour; and I remarked 

One day to him, that this delightful home 

Was like a glimpse of opening Paradise ! 

So fiiU of happiness, and peace, and love. 

The aged couple gliding calmly down 

Out of the river into the great sea, 

So trustfully; the lady, o*er whose brow 

No shadow ever passed; the lovely girl. 

The realization of a Poet's dream ! 

I heaved a sigh of envy. The old man, 
With smile benignant, shook his hoary head : — 
'* Alas ! the happiness you envy so 
1$ the fair sunset of a stormy day ! 
The lady and her sister's orphan child 
Are the last links left of a precious chain. 
That one sole daughter is the last of five. 
Who from my hands successively received 
The sacred ordinance of baptism — 
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Grew to maturity beneath mine eyes, 

When their consenting seal was set unto 

The vows their pious parents made for them — 

Then from my hands again the sacred rite . 

They one by one received. Childless are we, 

My wife and I ; and those sweet children broke 

The dreary stillness of our silent home. 

We loved them as our own; but all are gone ! 

Except the eldest daughter, whom you see." 

" Come with jne," and he led me to a room 
As yet I had not entered, and drew back 
The heavy curtains from the windows twain 
(For the place lay in twilight). Ranged round 
Were books and playthings— drawmgs crude and faints 
Like early efforts — curiosities 
From foreign lands, bright shells and feathers gay, 
Insects and serpents, Indian and Chinese 
Figures, of quaint and cunning workmanship. 
It seemed a sailor brought them from afar. 

One window overlooked the waters wide, 

The other a long vista of green fields, 

And heathery moorland, woods and crystal streams;. - 

Fair was the view from both, but all unmarked 

After the first quick glance; for, hung around, 

A line of portraits fixed my eager gaze; 

Five portraits, three of which were closely veiled^ 
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Round each entwined a wreath of immortelles; 
And one was turned against the further wall. 

One only of the five looked smilingly 
On the beholder — a bright girlish face — 
A joyous face. But, what a contrast there ! 
That pale, grave woman, with the dove-like eyes, 
To this gay portrait of her girlhood ! 
" The waves of sorrow have passed o*er her : 
What wonder she is changed?" the pastor said. 
He then unveiled, the others tenderly — 
A dark-haired youth, in manhood's early prime; 
A boy, who looked in his midshipman's dress 
So bold and beautiful, I wondered not 
At the fond lingering gaze the reverend man 
Gave, nor the wistful sigh, " My gallant boy! 
My blue-eyed Arthur — my adopted son!" 

Then, struggling sore with woman's weakness, he 

From the third portrait drew the shrouding veil. 

It might have been the picture of the child 

Whom I have mentioned — a. fair girl, whose years 

Trembled upon the verge of womanhood; 

A dreaming maiden, pure and graceful, tall 

And queenly as a lily; azure eyes 

Sparkled beneath a brow of purest snow, 
' While glancing waves of sanguine auburn fell 

Over a neck which shamed the stately swan ! 
" This was the youngest and the dearest one; 
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A gentle girl who scarcely showed a trace 
Of human guilt or weakness — a fair flower — 
Too fair for our cold earth — and soon removed ! 
And those two sisters loved each other as 
Such stainless hearts alone can love; and when 
A youthful soldier, a brave officer — 
The heir to broad estates and ancient name — 
Wooed and won Alice, Ellen sorrowed long, 
But yet in silence ; though she dreaded much 
The fiery soldier nature, haughty will, 
And habit of command, would be as though 
The eagle mated with the gentle dove. 

'" But they were wed, and one unclouded year 
Passed speedily, and Ellen's fears were gone; 
And bonfires, built on every rocky point 
For miles around, awaited but the torch 
To hail the birth^ of the expected heir ! 
It came, but not an heir — a feeble girl; 
And the impetuous sire rushed madly forth, 
Storming insanely, rushed forth to the fields. 
And something crept to the young mother's ears 
Of this first outt)reak of the smouldering fire. 
Low whispered to her mother by the nurse, 
When she was thought to be asleep and safe. 
She had been used to love and tenderness. 
And aught of harshness or of passion in 
The man she loved had proved too hard for her; 
.So the Dark Angel, who had spread his wings 
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For flight, returned with double power, and drooped 

His sable pinions closer, till when came 

The anniversary of her wedding-mom, 

They bore her sadly forth — the Bride of Death ! 

" The husband from his ruined home fled far; 
The mother brought away the hapless babe, 
Almost an orphan; nor had heart to write 
The heavy tidings, but informed them of 
The day and hour on which she would return. 
The father in her first glance read the truth. 
And lowly bent his head, * God's \vill be done ! 
But, Oh ! 'tis hard ! My child — my dearest one 1 
Would I had died for thee!' But Ellen sat 
In the dim twilight, wrapt in pleasant dreams. 
And deemed not that her mother was so near. 

" She, weeping sorely, slowly crossed the room, 
And laid the babe upon her daughter's knee. 

* This is her legacy, my child, to you — 

In your fond charge she left the helpless one. 
Who will not then be motherless, she said.' 
Ellen looked up, with startled wondering gaze, 
As not quite comprehending; then a look 
Of such unutterable agony 
Convulsed her features, as I pray to Heaven 
These eyes, of mine may ne'er again behold. 

* Dead! Is our Alice dead?' 'Twas all she said,. 
In a low, tremulous, heart-broken tone, 
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But not a tear she shed; then sat awhile 
With head bent, low above the sleeping babej 
And one long shiver shook her slender frame 
With mortal agony — the mighty throes 
Of a strong nature to its centre riven ! 

" She raised her head, and on the infant brow 
Pressed countless kisses with un trembling lips; 
Then asked the manner of her sister's death, 
Received her dying messages of love, 
And her last wishes for the infant thus 
Committed to her tenderness and care; 
Meanwhile her parents watched her fearfully — 
Grief for the early dead was swallowed up 
In pity for the living. Yet so cold 
And utterly emotionless was she 
To outward seeming, that one might have thought 
Her cold and stoical; but as she rose, 
And gave the infant to her mother's arms. 
She spoke in tones, low, thrilling, and intense — 

' Please God, she shall not feel her heavy loss. 
If a whole lifetime of devotion can 
Repair it!' As she slowly left the room 
I caught the full expression of her face; 
No tears were there — only a soundless depth 
Of awful anguish in the violet eye — 
A stem compression of the firm-set lip — 
A pallor settled over cheek and brow, 
Which told of grief beyond the power oC tears ! 
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-** We heard her passing slowly to her room, 
Not with the light and tripping step of yore, 
But painfully, with feeble, faltering tread, 
As one who reeleth from a heavy blow ! 
We heard her door close on her, then to me 
Her mother turned — * Oh ! if slie would but weep ! 
If she would weep ! — they loved each other so ! 
As if there had been but a single soul 
Parted betwixt them, and a single heart ! 
How will she bear; it? Will the mind give way? 
Or will she, dying of a broken heart. 
Leave me alone? Oh ! if she would but weep ! 
Stay with us, sir, to-night — she loves you well.' 

**' I staid, but Ellen came not. All that night 
We heard her measured step pace to and fro; 
And, ere the stricken mother had begun 
Her morning duties, Ellen entered, calm, 
And with the faint reflection of a smile 
Upon her pallid features — ^where the storm 
Of fearful grief had done the work of years; 
Threaded with gleaming white the sunny locks. 
And changed the joyous girl into a sad 
And thoughtful woman. But the worst was past; 
And by the darkly circled eyes I saw 
The overcharged heart had found relief in tears. 



xt 



The morning salutations quietly said, 
She looked around, enquiring for the babe. 
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* Where is my little daughter — my sweet charge ? 
How have you named her?* Low the mother spoke- 

* We called her Alice — for we thought it best; 
If she had lived she wished it otherwise — 

But as it was — .' * Yes, that was best — my child, 
My little Alice!' Fondly o'er the name 
She lingered, struggling with emotion deep, 
Then entered on the duties of a nurse, 
Awkward at first, but learning speedily. 
With that inherent motherliness which 
Seem? part of woman's nature. But her youth, 
Her nfierry girlhood, was gone for aye ! 

" No more in the amusements of her age 
She bore her wonted share; her laugh no more 
Rang clear and joyous as a silver bell, 
Nor her slight figure floated through the dance, 
Nor her light oar flashed on the rippling lake; 
Her whole devotion centred on the child. 
Who clung to her as fondly, ;night and day. 
Through all the perils of its babyhood. 
And, when the glimmering dawn of reason t«:oke, 
'Twas sweet to see her guide the tender heart 
And opening mind to all things good and pure, 
And beautiful and true, while patiently 
And lovingly she lopped all crooked shoots. 
Crushing the seeds of evil — for the child 
Showed early symptoms of the ungovemed will,. 
And stormy nature of her soldier sire. 
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But she regarded her young guardian as 

A devotee regards his patron saint, 

And so the loving harmony remained 

Wholly unbroken; little Alice grew 

From childhood into girlhood — fairest flower 

Of all the district. Wooers proud and rich 

Came unto Ellen. Though no longer young, 

There grew a nameless charm which rendered her 

More lovely far than in her early youth; 

But all rejected, from her hopeless turned; 

Her heart was dead unto the voice of love; 

She lives devoted to her family ties — 

Her aged parents, and the orphan child. 

'* Orphan?" I said. " Doth not the father Kve?" 
" Ah, no ! he could not bear to look upon 

The babe for whom-its mother's life was given; 

So to his country's service turned again. 

And bore his sorrows o'er the swelling deep ; 

He fell while leading on a desperate charge — 

Fighting like a man weary of his life ; 

An Indian forest shrouds his resting-place. 

With him died the old name — the warrior race ; 

The wide domains, the proud ancestral halls, 

Passed to a distant kinsman; to the child — 

The little Alice — was a fortune left, 

Small by comparison, but rich enough 

For all her modest wants. To his dear wife's • 

Beloved sister he a competence 

c 
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Ample secured ; and to her tender care 

With his last breath consigned his orphan babe! 

" So, well provided with this world's wealth, 
The sick, the poor, the fallen are Ellen's care; 
Sister of mercy in its noblest sense, 
Her generous hand still ready to relieve 

. The poor and needy, and her kindly heart 
Open to the unfortunate, howe'er 
Deeply guilt-stained; the fainting sinner hears 
Her gentle voice proclaim the living way, 
And dies in faith and hope; sickness and want 
Before her fly, like frost before the sun. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth most; 
His purest gold is tried by hottest fire. 

" The boys were various in character, 
As in appearance. Edward — eldest bom — 
(He whose portrait is turned against the wall — 
Why, appears later in my narrative. 
Ah, there are sorrows worse to bear than death !) 
Nature marked Edward for a gentleman; 
His error was — he would be one too soon. 



<( 



Next — Herbert — middle son, and medium 
In all things; medium' in mind and form; 
Dark, powerful, and robust; a patient 
And steady toiler, who, unqualified 
For rapid rising in this populous 



uc 
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And overcrowded hive, sought the New World, 
There thinking soon to line a mossy nest 
For a fair girl who won his early love. 
And, steadily, successfully he toiled, 
Till the storm burst which rent apart the halves 
Of that vast Union. Then the battle cry 
Arose — * Give freedom to the suflfering slaves. 
And lift the curse from off the sons of Ham!' 

Honest, straightforward Herbert saw not through 
The crooked windings of their policy. 
Nor heard the comments of the onlookers, 
Who called it but a plausible pretext — 
This promise of the North to free the slaves. 
But with a Briton's native sympathy 
With the oppressed, he cast the ploughshare down, 
Leaving his fields half tilled, his home half built. 
And joined the mighty armies of the North : 
We learned but little more than that he served 
With honour his adopted country through 
That deadly struggle; how a Briton fights 
Gallantly showing; and his last red field 
Taught friend and foeman how a Briton dies ! 

■*' There was none to transinit the sad details 
Unto the home bereaved : his father grieved 
He had not fallen, like his sires, beneath 
The Lion Standard of his native land 1 
His mother wept her boy who died away 
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From h6me, without a loving hand to smooth 
His passage to the grave, and sleeps afar 
From his own kindred dead ! His brothers twain 
And Ellen mourned him deeply." Then I asked 
Of her he loved, " How did she bear the blow?" 

" Her grief was great at first; but afterwards 
Her heart reopened to another's love. 
This life is long, the path is wearisome, 

• And few there be who have the fortitude 
To tread it all alone. There are some hearts 
Which, like the aspen, bend before the blast. 
And straightway rise, as buoyant as before ; 
Of such was she. It is the world's way. 



<c 



Arthur, the youngest, was my namesake; thus 
I loved the'boy with all a father's "love; 
And he was worthy; loving, gentle, brave, 
A compound of the lion and the lamb ! 
Sensitive as a woman, yet as ^tem. 
When need was, as a Roman senator ! 



" His parents destined Arthur for the Church, 
And my own wish agreed: I had a dream 
That, after I was gathered to my sires, 
He would be shepherd of my cherished flock; 
I watched his studies with especial care, 
Striving to lead the springs of character 
Into the hoped-for channel; but, though all 
That could be wished in purity of life,' 
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And piety of heart, his boyhood's dream 
Was not the pulpit, but the ocean waves. 
His father would have used authority, 
But I, though disappointed bitterly, 
Would not resist him, for I hold it sin 
For any man to preach the Word of Life, 
Unless he feels a native bent to it. 
Or, more correctly, is impelled of heaven. 

**' So Arthur had his wish, and was enrolled 
As midshipman on board Her Majesty's 
Ship, * Triton;' and when he returned home 
On his first visit, fond parental pride 
Overwhelmed all disappointment; for so brave 
He was, and talked so eloquently well 
Of the delights and perils of his life, 
And of the wonders which he saw abroad; 
Told all those foreign trifles' histories — 
(With mournful interest invested now !) 
While through all this ran like a golden thread 
The deep home-love, the stainless purity, 
And pious promise of his boyish days; 
I, and his parents both, lost all regret 
Remaining for the failure of our hopes. 

"*' Thus he grew up to manhood; steadily 
Through each gradation of the service rose, 
.Till, still a youth, he held the sole command 
Of a proud vessel. High and glorious deeds 
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Of valour and humanity even now 

Were early linked with Arthur's youthful name. 

*' He had been cruising near the English coast, 
When a fierce ^.torm swept desolation o'er 
Both land and ocean. Many a gallant ship 
Stooped her tall crest before the tempest-king ! 
The spirit of the storm arose in wrath, 
And lashed the waves to frenzy, while the peals- 
Of rolling thunder burst with deafening roar, 
And the red bolts were scattered in mid-air. 
And ran along the waves like liquid fire 1 

. No moon nor stars peeped out. Amidst the din 
Of warring elements, to Arthur's ears 
Came the sad booming of a minute-gun; 
He through the midnight darkness vainly strained- 
His eyes, to mark where the doomed vessd lay 
(His own strong ship was riding easily); 
Though, for a moment, by the livid glare 
Of the swift flash whose red and forked tongue 
Had almost scathed his barque, he half-descried 
A long black mass, sore beaten by the surf; 
While o'er the waters boomed that loud appeal 
For speedy aid, again, and yet again ! 
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And now the elements seemed gathering up 
Their mighty strength; then a terrific peal 
Of rattling thunder, louder than before ! 
A blast which made the noble vessel reel \ 
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A stream of fire which lightened up the deep ! 

A mountain wave which swept across the deck, 

Drenching the watchers; and the storm was past! 

Swift the dark veil rolled from the face of heaven, 

And the pale gentle moon looked calmly forth. 

Showing the stranded vessel where she lay 

Wedged on the rocks, and filling rapidly; 

They dimly could descry the exhausted crew, 

Calm, with the awful calmness of despair; 
' Throw up the signals! Launch the life-boat quick! 

With Heaven's blessing we shall save them yet!' 

And brave men hastened to the rescue, while 

The crested waves, like angry giants, rose, 
' And the white breakers foamed across their path! 

" But as they pulled, with Arthur at the helm, 

A cry arose — ' The vessel is on fire ! ' 

A bitter cry of horror and despair — 
' Help! help! the flames are gaining on us — ^help!* 

One moment the rescuers quailed — but one. 

For Arthur, looking round upon his men. 

Read fear and hesitation on each face. 

* What ! are ye men and mariners,' he cried, 

* Can ye behold them perish miserably? 

Heavens ! there are women there, and children too ! 
Will ye not save them ? Cannot the same God 
Who made the elements restrain them now?' 
But fear and hesitation were no more. 

* The helpless women ! We will save them, Sir!' 
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Then bent they to their oars, and, like a shaft 
Shot from a bow, the boat flew on its way. 
Till nigh a stone's throw from the burning ship. 

" Then Arthur spoke. * We cannqt go more near,' 
And bound a rope securely round his waist; ' 
Gave one long prayerful glance upward to Heaven, , 
Another, wistful, tender, lingering, where 
The pictured semblance of his- star of hope 
Gleamed from its golden setting! (For he, too,. 
Had yielded to the great enchanter, Love.) 
Then, climbing o'er the breaker-beaten rocks. 
He boarded fearlessly the burning wreck, 
Through which the flames were darting in long tongues, 
Like fiery serpents. From the jaws of Death 
He one by one plucked the despairing crew. 
Bringing them safely in his powerful arms 
Where the boat lay behind the sheltering rock, 
Which interposed a massive barrier 
Between them and the deathful element. 
Which wrapt the ship in one broad sheet of flame! 
And even as the last man was gently borne 
Into the ark of refuge, faltering thanks 
To Heaven and to his gallant rescuer, 
A loud explosion rent the trembling air. 
And shook the solid rocks; the shattered ship. 
In shapeless fragments, strewed the angry sea! 
(Meanwhile the boat lay in her shelter safe.) 
And burning splinters falling thickly round, 
Hissed in the seething waters. 
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" Arthur's men — 
The remnant with the vessel — saw, and deemed 
Their captain, and their comrades, and the crew 
Of the ill-fated ship o'erwhelmed in one dread doom ! 
But lo ! when died away the awful sound, 
And fire and smoke no more obscured the air, 
Out from its haven, like an arrow, shot 
The life-boat with its load of rescued lives! 
Doubtful, they gazed, then one glad ringing cheer 
Burst forth, and was re-echoed from the boat; 
And yet another and another rung 
From a proud vessel saiHng up, which they 
In. their absorbed attention had not seen — 
She bore the brave commander of the fleet. 
The gray-haired, weather-beaten commodore. 
Leaping on board, exclaimed, with eyes joy-wet. 
Slapping familiarly his sun-browned hand 
On Arthur's shoulder — sailor-style — * My lad, 
You'll die Sir Arthur, and an admiral!' 

-*' And so he might have done — my gallant boy I 
His was a British sailor's lion-heart— 
A British gentleman's chivalric soul. 
And fond devotion. Best of all, he owned 
The fearless courage of a Christian ! 
Young sir, forgive a garrulous old man, 
Whose heart has burst its barriers, and flowed forth 
Till his tongue wanders; but I loved the boy! 
Let that plead my excuse — the end is near. 
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" Autumn rolled round again, and Arthur's ship, 
Returning from the distant Indian seas, 
Was hourly watched for in our little port, 
Where she would leave her captain near his home. 
His mother hovered in his favourite room, 
Dusting, arranging books and instruments, 
His boyish treasures. Little Alice brought 
The rarest and the choicest of her flowers 
To fill the vases. Ellen to and fro 
Flitted, with something of the sprightliness 
And gaiety which marked her girlhood. 
The father strove, though with unsteady hand, 
To sweep the wide horizon with his glass : 
Thus they prepared to welcome Arthur home. 

" But the wind rose, and the dread ground-swell moaned,. 
And every moment higher ran the sea; 
And Arthur's vessel, once so stout and strong, 
Battered with many gales — out of repair, 
And leaking — ^batUed with the storm in vain. 
When all was done that human skill could do, 
The boats were launched, as Arthur's steady voice , 
Issued his last commands. Soon they were filled — 
Loaded till they sank to the water's edge; 
And still the captain and one officer 
Were left perforce upon the sinking ship. 

" I hurry o'er my tale. A raft was formed, 
The two brave friends pushed boldly from the wrecks 
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Almost as she went down; then, weak and faint 
From great exertion and long abstinence, 
They helpless tossed upon the billows wild ! 
Then Arthur spoke: * I think my end is nign; 
A splinter struck me; I am bleeding much, 
So — ,^ But I pass over his fond behests, 
My tale already is too long by far. 
When all was said, his sorrowing comrade took 
The signet ring from off his nerveless hand. 
The cherished portrait from the gallant heart, 
And lashed him more securely to the raft. 
Not certain if he lay in death or sleep, 
But fearing much the worst; then bound himself. 
But less securely — wholly overpowered — 
The heavy slumber of exhaustion slept. 
Rocked in the stormy cradle of the deep ! 

" The storm had spent itself, the winds were still; 
The billows, sobbing like a wa)rward child 
Whose passion is exhausted, sank to rest; 
While the soft stars, like loving eyes of Heaven, 
Looked down on them in pity; and the moon 
Hung roundly out Hke a great silver ball 
From the deep purple of the midnight sky! 
And her reflected beams lay quivering on 
Theinky waves in flakes of silver light! 
The morning broke at last, calm, clear, and cold. 
Upon a rocky beach the sleeper woke 
Alone — the raft and Arthur — ^both were gone; 
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And he was lying but a little way 

From Arthur's native place and cherished home. 

^' Long years have gone since he was cast away; 
The sea has never given up its dead; 
And as I heard the seaman's narrative 
(Although all else, but one, believe him drowned), 
Across my brain came, like a flash of Hght, 
And there was graven with a pen of fire 
The indelible belief that Arthur lives ! 
The raft was never seen — ^it could not sink. 
Perhaps some vessel found him, outward-bound. 
And bore him with her to some distant clime; 
Such things have happened oft, and may again. 

*' There is a strong calmness in despair, 
A bracing up of every nerve to brave 
And bear the worst; so Arthur's relatives 
Wept for him, then took comfort to their hearts. 
Sorrow and they had long acquaintance now. 
And they had learned that there are bitterer woes 
Than death — such death as crowns a noble life ! 

•** But I believe him living, and ofttimes 
I tremble at the cadence of a voice ; 
A footstep thrills me with expectancy ! 
I see him in my dreams, I see my hopes 
All realized, and Arthur bearing on 
The Banner of the Cross through heathen lands!. 
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And so I cannot think of him as dead, 
Though God forbid that I should place my trust 
In any sign save the revealed Word. 
But yet I do believe, as Shakespeare saith, 
' There are more things in heaven and on earth 
Than our philosophy has ever dreamed!' 
And so the gentle girl he loved so well — 
She whose dear name was latest on, his lips, 
To whom his parting words of love were sent — 
And I will often sit and speculate 
On all the various chances of return: 
Living or dead — she will be true to him ! 

*' And this." The reverend narrator swayed 
The concealed portrait. round unto the light. 

" This is a living sorrow unto us — 
A gilded idol crumbled into dust! 
I would not touch upon the painful tale, 
But it may be a warning to your youth. 
The evil of ambition and display, 
And that worst evil still — the demon, drink! 
Edward was the first-bom, their 'eldest hope' — 
His mother's idol, and his father's pride; 
He promised well; put early blossoms forth. 
Which, should have ripened into summer fruits 
To gladden kindred hearts. His only faults 
Were love of power, and passion for display. 
He early left his home and went afar 
To the great capital; and now and then 
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Came on a hasty visit to his home; 
Refined and gentlemanly; but I saw 
When, with his parents, on the Sabbath mom 
He took his seat within the House of God, 
There was a restless wandering of his eyes, 
A cold impatience of the Word of Truth, 
.Which showed the Sabbath was not a delight. 

^* At last he married, and brought home his bride; 
His mother thought her frivolous and vain, 
And that she aimed at something higher far 
Than his just station; and his father sighed 
And shook his head; but we are all aware 
This is a subject on which oftentimes 
Sons and their parents hold far different views. 
The old behold not with the eyes of youth. 
Nor the indifferent with the eyes of love. 
But so it was; she was no wife for him; 
Her influence developed the worst parts 
Of Edward's nature, while the deep, pure springs 
Of warm true feeling, native principle, 
And early piety, were all choked up 
With rubbish — stones and earth of worldliness. 
Husband and wife are one, and so must have 
A common level. Edward sank to hers, 
And in a vortex of frivolities 
Of dress and fashion, frittered precious time; 
And soon his vessel, which, to steer aright 
Amidst the breakers and the quicksands which 
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.Swarm in the sea of commerce, needs a hand 
Steady and firm, began to run a course 
Uncertain and erratic. Deeper still 
Plunged he in dissipation ; wider yet 
Spread his wild ventures, until all was lost j 
Nor then, withdrawing to a narrower sphere, 
Strove to retrieve by steady industry, 
But held his course, wearing a spacious mask 
. Over the truth, living a gilded lie 
Before the world, drinking hard and deep 
To drown the ceaseless gnawing of remorse. 
At length exposure seemed inevitable, 
And then the last — the fatal step he took ; 
Basely betrayed the friend who trusted him; 
Misused a generous benefactor's name; 
Maddened by wine, and goaded by despair ! 

•*' All was discovered soon, and Edward fled, 
An outlawed felon, frorft his native land. 
He brought dishonour on a stainless name — 
A weight of shame upon his father's head — 
A bitter sorrow to his mother's heart; 
And I have heard the stricken parents say 
That, not even when their youngest, fairest rose. 
Wife of a year, and mother of a week. 
Was robed in the vestments of the tomb; 
Nor when across the Atlantic tidings came 
That Herbert's sun had set in blood ere noon; 
Nor-rheavy trial ! — when in sight of home 
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Their gallant Arthur met a sailor's grave; 
Was such abandonment of agony, 
Such sorrow-daggers plunged into their hearts, 
As when upon their homestead. settled down 
The wintry shadow of their son's disgrace ! 
The blow descended like a thunderbolt; 
They had known httle of his downward course. 
Though close observers long had prophesied 
The end, and I myself had painful doubts, 
Others might see the change : but love is blind. 
And nothing blinder than parental love. 

** And so, my son," the pastor said, and turned 
The portrait slowly back agaiijst the wall, 

" Such is the history of this lovely home; 
The serpent's blight is on this Paradise ! 
The blight of suffering, of shame, and death ! 
And those who live to man's allotted span 
Prove that the fairest seeming fields of bliss 
Are like the land round Mount Vesuvius — 
Upon the surface verdant flower be-gemmed — 
But pierce a little underneath the crust. 
And streams of sulphurous smoke come pouring forth t 
We tread on a volcano. Such is life — 
Bright streaks and sombre shadows ! Envy not 
Him on whom fortune seems to smile the most. 
There are but few with whom, if we knew all. 
We would wish to exchange our chequered lot. 
If we could penetrate their inner life, 
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And feel the cross which they are called to bear. 

But this tried family are Christians! 

And meekly bend before a Father's rod ; 

So they are blessed still, although bereaved : 

The Giver but resumed His precious gifts, 

And uses them as golden links of love. 

To draw the living closer to Himself; 

And every revolution of the sun 

But brings them nearer to their loved ones : 

To them Death has no sting; an ebon door 

Admitting to a palace; or, again, 

A dark disrobing room, where we lay down 

Our sin-stained garments, for a fitter garb 

To enter the Great Presence of the King! 

" But Edward's fall was a severer blow, 
A bitter trial of a darker shade; 
The father sadly communed with himself — 
What, if through any error of his own. 
By his own sinful negligence, be lost 
One of the children God had given him ? 
What if he had not made the way of life 
Attractive, as he ought, but cast a cold 
Ascetic gloom around Religion, like 
The shaven bigots of the middle age ? 
Or if, again, he had not drawn a clear 
Distinction *twixt the gladness of the just 
And the deathrbreathing pleasures of the world ? 
Or else, perhaps, he too exclusively 
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Had fed the boy with those abundant fruits 
Which bend the branches of the Tree of Life 
So low, a child may stretch his Httle hand 
And pluck, and eat, and live ? while he himself 
Had been content to touch His garment's hem. 
And feel that virtue has gone out of him. 
Perhaps he had not armed the youthful mind 
With all the deep and skilful reasoning 
The rich results of science can provide; 
Contemporary evidence— all strong • 
Weapons which well-trained soldiers of the Cross 
Use to defeat the sceptic, arid resolve 
Those doubts and whispers of the evil one, 
Which all deep natures are exposed unto; 
And so the sire went mourning for his son. 

^'The mother, too; but she had more of hope; 
She lives in trust that Edward would repent. 
That the good seed she in his childish heart 
Had sown would yet bear fruit an hundredfold. 
She says that those pure springs of goodness which 
Had formed the hopeful promise of his youth, 
However their erratic streams may wind, 
Will somehow, rising, find their level still. 
She quotes the saying of an old divine — 

^ They have a hard road to the place of woe, 
Who paSs the barrier of a mother's prayers;' 
She thinks, removed from evil influence. 
His better nature will assert itself. 
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■(Did I not say his wife deserted him? 
The fire which tries and purifies true love 
Destroys its counterfeit. She fled with all 
That could be found of value portable, 
Leaving her wretched husband to his fate !) 
So waits the mother, hoping the return 
Of the lost sheep unto his father's home. 
And I wait on for Arthur; though deferred, 
My hope rests on a better ground than hers; 
If he return not, I shall go to him !" 

The July flowers gave place to August sheaves : 

Reluctantly I left those lovely shores, 

And, whirling back, through fields of nodding grain 

Falling before the sickle, soon returned 

Unto the giant city's busy mart. 

Where seasons make but little difference. 

Save for the changes of the temperature. 

But oft in fancy's eye those lofty cliffs 

Rose towering in their cold sublimity, 

As they would look beneath their shroud of snow; 

And, as the months rolled on, I pictured how 

Grim winter, struggling long, fled struggling fron 

The fiery sunbeam shafts of bright-eyed spring, 

How o'er her carpet green her flowery train 

Scattered their tender buds, and bloomed and died; 

And how, when spring rolled into summer prime, 

The roses would unfold their fragrant leaves. 

And clamber o'er those lovely cottages; 
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And how. the sweeping waves would dash the spray 
In rainbow arches o'er those rugged rocks ! 
Thus ebbed away the steady sands of time, 
Till autumn, in his rich yet' sombre robes, 
Assumed the sceptre of the fading year; 
Then, flinging day-book) cash-book, ledger by, 
Gladly to those fair haunts I hurried back. 

All things looked as they did a year ago; 

The lovely villa — the quaint parsonage — 

The straggling village, with its gardens gay. 

The inmates seemed in holiday attire — 

The half-mown harvest-fields deserted — ^while 

The merry pealing of the village bells 

Came sweetly on the ear at intervals. 

Wondering, I hurried to the parsonage. 

The pastor grasped me warmly by the hand, 

Looking as on the dial of his life 

The sun went back ten years; all tremulous 

With loving gladness. Soon I learned the cause — 

The dead had come to life, Arthur returned. 

And this was his loved Arthur's marriage day! 

Then hastily the old man told the tale 
In a few words, because the hour was near. 
** A vessel outward-bound had found the raft; 
The seamen gently fanned the feeble spark 
Gf life into a flame. They were far driven 
Out of their destined course by adverse gales; 
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And thus was Arthur wrecked a second time. 

The coward crew fled to the boats, and left 

Their officers on the disabled ship, 

Which drifted helplessly; at last she struck 

Between two rocks which held her like a vice. 

They were on one of the Pacific Isles, 

A lovely spot, but populated by 

A savage race, who thickly flocked to see 

The unwonted sight, and plunder if they could; 

With threatening shouts they swam around the wreck. 

His comrades trembled. Arthur coolly seized 

A rifle, and discharged it overhead; 

The cowering savages fled in dismay; 

The castaways in safety reached the land. 

The dusky natives timidly crept back. 

Bringing a tribute to the Pale-face Chief 

Who wielded the dread thunder of the gods ! 

They spoke a language which the white men knew 

In part; so they resided peacefully 

Among them, bringing from the stranded wreck 

Her precious stores; and then preparing them 

To brave the worst, they built a hut of wood. 

And round it sowed a tiny field of wheat. 

Meanwhile the natives watched and wondered much. 

At length their chief fell sick, and Arthur, who 

Had gained some knowledge of the heaUng art. 

Cured him; and much the natives marvelled then 

At one who would confer a benefit 

Upon an enemy who had sought his life. 
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" He answered with the story of the Cross, 
The creed of good for evil — as he spoke 
The long undreamed-of talent burst its bonds I 
The simple beauty of the Christian Faith, 
The mighty torrent of his eloquence, 

' So wrought upon his sable auditors, 
It swept before it all the fortresses 
Of pagan worship, barbarous practices, 
And bloody rites — they broke and fled away 
Like midnight shades before the rising sun I 
He taught them how to cultivate the soil. 
And gave them seed to sow it; in those years 
The desert blossomed like the opening rose ! 
At length another vessel touched the isle, 
And Arthur gladly hailed the welcome sight; 
For, though his heart was warmly in his work. 
He longed for his old home, and the beloved. 
Through those long years who must believe him dead.- 
So he returned. The chaplain of the ship 
Was left to carry on the glorious work. 
Words would be powerless to express a joy . 
Beyond description ! Come with me and see 
The glad fruition of an old man's dream ! " 

I asked him " Had the prodigal returned?" 
** The ways of God are wonderful," he said. 
" Yes; he returned not many months ago, 

A truly changed, deeply repentant man. 

He was no hardened villain, but a man 
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Who, plapng with edge-tools, was wounded sore. 
Who tampered with temptation, till the snare 
Closed round him and he fell: but conscience still 
Rankled and tortured him where'er he went. 
He wandered o'er the earth like Noah's dove; 
Wandered, still seeking rest and finding none, 
Till weaiy of his banishment, at last 
He turned him, like the prodigal of old. 
To seek his father's love, and to sustain 
The heavy vengeance of the broken law ! 

But years had passed, and anger had cooled down — 

Melted in pity for the innocent 

Who suffered with and for the guilty one ; 

And so, when they beheld his penitence. 

The law for once was swerved from its course. 

The sword of justice found a golden sheath; 

His father^s honoured name was spared the brand 

Of felony convicted. Edward walks 

His native land a free man once again. 

His evil practices are laid aside; 

No more he looks upon the sparkling cup. 

Which stingeth like an adder — nor neglects 

The preaching of the Word, nor any means 

Of grace by which a fallen sinner doth 

Beseech the pardon of offended heaven. 



" And as they love the most to whom the most 
Has been forgiven — so Edward, fallen far — 
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God and his conscience only know how far! — 

Is now devoted with whole soul and strength 

Unto the Gospel he so long defied. 

He is a scholar well and deeply read, 

And he has learned in a bitter school 

The fearful nature and effects of sin; 

So is preparing him to ipreach the Wo;:d 

Unto the heathen. He will feed the flock 

Which Arthur gathered in that barbarous isle. 

His mother's instinct proves right after all, 

And she rejoices, even with more of joy 

Than when she welcomed Arthur, while the weight 

Of years seems rolled from off his father's head. 

And I am blessed, far beyond my hopfes. 

For my most cherished wish is realized ! 

I am an old man now — a weak old man; 

Arthur will feed my sheep, and his strong arm 

Support my feeble footsteps down the vale., 

He and his gentle bride — the fair young girl 

Who with me clung to hope when hope seemed vain, 

Will make our home their own, and our last days 

Be solaced by our children's loving care. • 

But come with me, the hour is drawing near — 

Your kindly sympathy has followed me 

Throughout the troublous history — 'tis meet 

That you should be partaker of our joy." 

Yet I demurred; but when he urged me still, 
I went, unbidden, not unwelcome guest. 
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And 'twas a lovely sight — the glad bridegroom. 
Tall, travel-worn, and bronzed by tropic sun, 
The shrinking bride, in robes like fleecy mist, 
The fair child-bridesmaid, Ellen's orphan charge. 
And Ellen. All were strangers else to me; 
But yet I quickly recognized in one 
Who stood, with head bent down, a little way 
Apart, downcast and humble, .joyful too 
Jn others* joy — ^the contrite prodigal! 

The solemn rite went on, and when 'twas closed, 

The'merry bells rung out a louder peal, 

And greetings showered on bridegroom and on bride. 

Then, when amidst a burst of jo)^ul cheers. 

And fragrant rain of autumn's glowing flowers. 

The wedded couple. their departure took, 

I wandered forth, just as the golden sun 

Was sinking low behind the mountain's crest. 

The waves' loud sweep in soft vibrations sunk. 

And broke with gentle ripple on the beach. 

As mild and placid as an inland lake. 

Long streaks of emerald, gold, and azure deep. 

Reflected from the sunset's gorgeous hues. 

Painted the waters, and the bold gray cliffs . 

Now glowed with softened beauty, dotted o'er 

With waving fern, and heath, and bright-hued flower. 

Flocks of swift sea-fowl, whirling overhead. 

Drooped their white wings, and sought the safe recess. 
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To human footstep inaccessible, 

Where they had lodged and nursed their tender youngs 

Meanwhile a blackbird, from the moss-hung thorn, 

Which turned its bower-like branches to the sea, 

Poured- forth his evening song, which taken up 

And echoed from a hundred tuneful throats. 

Made the afr musical; the' lower voice 

Of laden bee and chirping grasshopper 

Forming a soft and pleasing undertone. 

A skylark, poised o'erhead, on fluttering wing, 

Warbled his last sweet notes, then sinking slow 

To his loved nest, was hushed — ^and Nature slept^ 

Gray twilight trailed her sombre skirts o'er all, 

Till the round moon rose redly o'er the trees. 

And her attendant planets sowed the sky 

With sparkling jewels, evening's diadem; 

And distant furnaces a lurid glare 

Cast o'er the swelling waters, and the low 

Soft monotone of the advancing waves 

Fell with a dreamy music on my ears. 

As, pondering deeply, my slow footsteps trod 

The dewy field-path to the parsonage. 





THE OLD GARDENER. 




SPENT a summer once in Devonshire, 
-The Italy of England. Fruits and flowers^ 
V)ring with Continental spoils, were there 
Among broad chestnut woods and linden bowers. 
A lordly mansion stood a little way 
Removed from where I dwelt; and oft I walked 
Through the well-ordered gardens, bright and gay 
With summer's noontide beauty. Roved and talked 
With the presiding genius of the place — 
The old Scotch Gardener : ne'er shall I forget 
Those long bright July days. His rugged face — 
His rugged dress — with scent of heather yet 
Lingering upon it; and his sayings quaint, 
for he could work and talk the whole day long, 
His broad hard Scottish accent, strangely blent 
With the smooth cadence of the southern tongue; 
And he would take me through those gardens wide. 
Plucking a weed out here, an insect there, 
Nipping off withering flowers — and aye with pride 
Pointing fresh beauties in his charges fair. 



One day I said to him, " What a fair earth 
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Must this have been ere evil entered in! 
Now fruits and blossoms are of little worth. 
We labour hard for them — the curse of sin; 
And' soon they wither — even like our joys. 
This lovely world is but a vale of tears : 
Grief for the past — ^fear for the future — cloys 
Our purest bliss, through all the fleeting years.'* 

He smiled, the good old man. " My bairn,'* he said, 
** Folk ca* this worl* a howlin' wilderness, 
A waste o' thorns an' thistles, whaur are laid 
Sae mony traps and snares, we scarce can miss 
Tae fa' intae them. Noo, I ca't a fair 
Weel-ordered gairden — fu' o* bonnie flowers 
An' pleasant fruits, an* fountains springin' clear. 
Na; na. They slander this fair worl' o' oors, 
Wha ca't a wilderness ! But we maun toil. 
An' delve, an' shake, an' prune — ay, every hour — 
Tae keep frae weeds an' barrenness the soil 
That, left untouched, wad soon get cauld an* sour. 
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An' sae 'tis wi' the gairden o' the heart. 

The soil whence baith oor griefs an' pleasures spring. 

The great Contriver, wi' Almighty airt. 

Made it a perfect, fruitfu', holy thing 

In His ain image; but the muckle Deil — 

111 luck gang wi' him ! — creeps close tae the wa', 

An' climbin' up wi' cunnin' serpent skill. 

Throws ower his tares, that springin' whaur they fa' 
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Work miickle mischief — cost us mony an' hour's 
Sair grief, an* muckle trenchin* o' the heart; 
For whiles they're hard tae pu*, an' roun* the flowers 
They twine sae closely, that when they dae start 
Oor bonniest blossoms by the root they tear. 
' God's children hae a gae hard training schule* 
But He gies only gudely gifts — the tares 
Are a' auld Satan's plantin'; an' the tool — 
The spadfi — the grape — the rake — is suffering ! 
This is a usefu' lesson we may learn 
Got o' the gairden; an' be sure tae fling 
These tares o' doubt oot o' your heart, my bairn." 

I thanked the good old man for the reproof, 
So wise and kindly meant; and then I strayed 
Where in a corner from the plots aloof 
A prickly flowering Thistle reared its head. 
" Malcolm," I said, " This is a pretty weed. 
But how have you allowed it to grow here?" 
He look half angry. " Pretty weed, indeed ! 
Auld Scotland's emblem proud — oor 'symbol dear!*^ 
I wadna gie that mass o' purple bloom, 
For a' the rare exotics that ye see. 
Than a' that wealth o' colour an' perfume; 
The gude auld Thistle's far mair dear tae me ! " 

I hinted gently T should like to hear 
His history; for something in his face 
Told me he had at some time borne severe 
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Trials, which passed, but left their saddening trace. 

He said, " I thank ye for your interest; 

The storms o' seventy years gaed owre my head, 

The snaws o' seventy winters on my breast, 

The treasured joys o' seventy simmers shed 

Reflected sunshine on my aged heart. 

That has been delved, an' trenched, an' harrowed sair 

Wi* sad bereavement; but the better pairt 

O* love is mine ; I ken 1*11 meet them there! 

** My first place was Drumlanrig, wi' the Duke 
Buccleuch — God bless him ! leal true-hearted Scot 
An* generpus maister he was — an* he took 
An interest in me through my after lot ; 
He was kin' tae me. In his service I, 
For seven years, as under gairdener staid ; 
An' then I lovied an* wedded (rather high 
Some o* them thocht I looked) her Grace's. maid; 
Sae, delicate and fair — a lady maist 
Hersel* — a bonnie, dainty, hothouse flower 
That a* her cloudless simmer life had past 
A petted favourite in a lady's bower. 
The Duke used a' his influence, an* got 
Me the head gairdener's place wi' my gude Lord — 
A young man then : so that my happy lot 
Had fa'n in pleasant places; Heaven had poured 
My cup o' joy owre fu'! Thae happy days — 
The happiest o' my lang and chequered life — 
I fain wad linger owre them; memory's gaze 
Seems fascinated. Ah ! my sainted wife ! " 
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He Stopped abrupt, and bent his aged head 

Lowly and sadly on his hands awhile ; 

While through his wrinkled fingers trickled 

Large burning drops. Then — even with a smile — 

Said; " To my history. Twa boys were bom, 

Twa bonnie boys : then when December snows 

Mantled the cauld gray earth, a'e Christmas mom 

Cam^ oor wee daughter — oor wee winter Rose ! 

An' Rose we ca'd her — no' that I like the name, 

But just it seemed sae suitable for her. 

It was sae cauld an' wintry when she came, 

An' she, sae fair and flower-like, seemed tae cheer 

•An' beautify oor hame. But oh ! alas ! 

Before the summer cam', w^en breezes wave 

The flowers, an' dancin' shades float owre the grass. 

They waved the cypress o'er her mother's grave ! 

-** This was my first great trial ; an' it cmshed 
Me tae the verra earth ! Fpr my puir bairns — ' 
Wha wad look after them? I nearly wished 
That we were a' beneath the flowers an' fems 
That I had planted o'er her lowly bed ! 
I thocht I maybe micht bring up the boys 
As they should be. But my wee Rose, I said, 
Wha wad guide her young heart tae a' the joys 
An' noble aims o' perfect womanhood? 
But I hae often thocht her mother came 
An' whispered tae her in the solitude 
O' the still twilicht hours, an' wooed her hame ! 
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She never seemed for earth — sae pure and fair; 
I felt instinctively my cherished Rose 
Wad soon be taken frae oor bosoms — ^where 
Is joy unendilig — endless simmer glows. 
Ronald and Duncan almost worshipped her : 
An' when at last when fell the winter snows — 
She drooped, rose-like, and died. We buried her 
An' a' oor sunshine wi' her — oor wee Rose ! 

" We laid oor dariing in her mother's tomb; 
The boys an' I — ae dreary winter day, 
When storms blew loud, an' Nature sat in gloom. 
An' great snaw-wreaths a' through the valley lay. 
But when the frost was by, an' early showers' 
Melted earth's ermine mantle, then we gaed 
Tae that dear spot tae plant it roun' wi' flowers. 
Sweet snawy rpses we set at her head; 
A' blossoms pure an' white, just like hersel'. 
We planned that she micht hae them a' year round, 
Frae when the snawdrap braves the tempest snell, 
Tae when December snaws lie on the ground : 
Then in each shady spot we planted ferns, 
Bonnie wee ferns, brocht frae the Scottish braes; 
Gathered in woody glens an' by the bums 
Where had her parents roved in early days. 

" An' when the boys an' I, each Sabbath mom, 
Gaed tae the village church they lay beside, 
A bonnie bunch o' choicest flowers was bome, 
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O' a' rich colours — oor hale gairden*s pride — 

But no' owre guid for them ! An' aft I seem 

When rises the great organ's lofty peal, 

Tae see my wee blush Rose, bricht as a dream — 

Sweet as a day in April — cross the fiel' 

Wi' her pale golden ringlets floatin' wide, 

Her een o' deep dark soulful violet. 

Her snawy broo, her dimpled cheek, faint dyed 

Wi' pink — her mother's image — sweeter yet! 

But I forget mysel'; yet when the swell 

O' the great organ's glorious harmony 

Floats on the thrilling air, I see her still, 

An' hear her young voice — sweeter melody ! 

I like the organ; though in a' things else 

O' faith an' service, I like better far 

The Kirk my grandsire deed for when oor hills 

Re-echoed tae the din o' civil war ! 

An' when the hunted remnant o' the band 

Thrilled wi' their sangs o' praise the mountain air. 

The misty mountains o' my native land — 

Sublime! Young lady, were ye ever there? " 

Smiling I answered — " I am Scottish bom; 

Among Galwegian hills my youth was nursed : 

Bold heathery bluffs — vales rich with waving com — "^ 
^* My verra heart warmed tae ye frae the first ! " 

Old Malcolm interrupted, half in tears : 
** I thocht ye didna tae the south belong; 

Your voice aye sounded sweet in my auld ears, 

E 
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like a faint echo o' the Scottish tongue ! 

An* ye come frae the braes o' Galloway? 

That's in the south : Noo, I come frae the north, 

Whaur eagles scream aboon the torrents gray, 

An* high blue mountains overlook the Forth. 

Weel, come the mom. I'll tak' ye owre tae see 

The spot whaur he my wee Rose an* my wife. 

Noo that ye come frae the auld country 

I feel as I had kenned ye a' my life ! 

1*11 show ye a* the relics o' my joys; 

An* tell the remnant o* my history — 

The mournful remnant — ^baith my noble boys 

Fell in the service o* their covmtry!** 

I promised gladly, and my hand he took, 

A hard, firm clasp, that made my fingers ache; 

Released it suddenly, but with a look 

Of kindly interest; then some thought to take 

He seemed. ** Tell me my bairn,*' he said, 

" What made ye tak' my Thistle for a weed? 
That wasna Scottish like.** I shook my head, 

^* Good Malcolm; no. I knew it well indeed. 
And loved it too! I only spoke in jest. 
Or else to see the fire in your eyes. 
I hold our country dearest, fairest, best, 
And loved to see the patriot spirit rise ! ** 
So home I went; but ever in my dreams 
Through all that night old Malcolm's story blent; 
And I was wandering by Scotch mountain streams 
And valleys where my childhood*s years were spent. 
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^ext day I hasted o'er the well-worn way ; 

Met the old rtian in holiday attire, 

Dressed to escort me; bent, and bald, and gray; 

Yet his dark eyes retained their youthful fire. 

Along a flowery meadow path we went. 

Beside the firagrant swathes of new-mown hay. 

While the warm air was heavy with the scent 

Of countless blooms, and reached the chapel gray — 

The antique chapel — ivy over-grown; 

The antique churchyard — which reminded me 

Of those in Scotland — ^where gray lettered stone 

Kjeeps fresh the lowly peasant's memory. 

With slow and reverend step the old man trod 
Through that fair dwelling of the silent dead : 
Cautiously stepping over every sod 
And verdant mound, with bent uncovered head, 

» 

Until we stood before the cheri^ed spot — 
His wife and daughter's grave. 'Twas as he said — 
5now white was every blossom he had brought 
To bloom beside it, in the centre laid 
His weekly offering — the gorgeous dyes 
Contrasting strangely with those flowers of snow : 
Oh ! it was beautiful ! Old Malcolm's eyes 
Were fixed upon the marble tombstone now, 
White sculptured marble, where the simple names 
Of the loved sleepers in gilt letters gleamed : 
No lofty praise for human worth it claims ! 
I spoke — ^but far his wandering memories seemed. 
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Then I espied, looking further down, 

Newer carved letters, with another name; 

Young Ronald Campbell — Malcolm's eldest son — 

Who died at Inkermann, a death of fame ! 

And still another. Vainly did I strive 

To force them back — those tear-drops that would falL 

'Twas, ** Duncan Campbell, aged twenty-five, 

Fell at the Siege of Delhi." That was all ! 

We wept, we both, the childless sire and I, 

And then I drew him gently from the spot; 

And with a few soft words of sympathy 

I strove to reconcile him to his lot. 

At last the shadow passed from off his face. 
** It's but a simple epitaph — maist fit 
For us puir members o' a fallen race; 
It's a' the praise I wad consent tae .pit. 
But I maun keep my promise, an' rehearse 
The sad remainder o' my history : 
Baith sad and glorious — hoo in my auld years 
I made an offering tae my country : 
A sacrifice o' baith my gallant boys ! 
For war broke oot — oor enemies were strong — 
Oor army wee — an' in my breast a voice 
Spoke loudly oot — Tae keep ocht back is wrong 
That may help the auld country in her need! 
Ye're no sae young ye'rsel' as ye hae been — 
Ye canna fecht — but thae twa lads, the seed 
O' a brave race, maun gang tae serve the Queen I 
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Sae I gaed Ronald the weel-tempered brand 
That had been worn by his brave sures o* yore; 
' Noo, Ronald, lad, strike for oor Fatherland, 
As fits a clansman tae Maccallum-More!* 
An' I gaed Duncan the wee weel-worn Book 
Had been his mother's comfort and her guide ; 
The Book oor wee blush Rose, his sister, took, 
An* carried mony a day wi' awe an* pride. 
An' in't a wee bit thing oor Rose had wrocht, 
A sma' book-mark where on the Thistle brave 
Tae sic perfection, leaf an' flower, was brocht, 
I aft hae fancied I could see it wave ! 



" * Noo, boys, I gae tae each o' ye,' I said, 
'Something I value owre a' earthly gear; 
Ronald — ^ye canna grasp yere faither's blade 
An' cease tae haud that absent faither dear! 
An' Duncan, when ye read that sacred Book — 
Sacred in a' respects — ye'U keep in min' 
That frae her hame abobn yere mother looks, 
An' grieves if ye yere purity should tine ! 
Then, when ye baith shall face the foeman's guns, 
Yere duty first is tae oor native land — 
After oor Maker. Noo, my gallant sons. 
Like Clansman o' Clan Campbell, use the brand ! 
I wish I had hapn twenty sons like you ! 
rd sent them tae the army ane an' a*^; 
I gie them a' I hae ! Be leal an' true — 
An' conquering come hame, or bravely fa'!' 
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'* I pass the parting visit tae the grave — 
The sad farewell — the weeks sae lone an* drear 

. Atween the time when sailed oor forces brave 
An* when we hoped some news, o* them tae hear. 
Nor will I linger on details o* war, 
No gude for me tae tell, or you to hear; 
Enough, wi* love o* hame for guiding star, 
They bore their part in the campaign severe ! 



a 



But just ae incident I'd like tae tell. 

When auld Sir Colin cheered the Forty-twa 

Up the steep side o* Alma's crimsoned hill — 

(A grander struggle soldiers never saw) — 

Boldly Xhty charged wi* the bayonet; 

Though Death was thundering wi* a thousand tongues. 

While frae a thousand cannons flashing red 

A fatal shower amang the ranks was flung. 

The soldiers fell as thick an* fast a^s blaw 

The shaken leaves before an autumn storm. 

On rushed the remnant, dauntless, till they saw 

Amang the foes Sir Colirfs prostrate fonn. 

He was unwounded; but a Cossack had 

A dagger at his breast My Ronald saw — 

Swift on the Cossack fell his faither*s blade. 

The rescued chief cried * Onward ! Forty-twa ! * 

An' on each regiment rushed; the fiel* was won,. 

The captmred guns turned on the flyin* fae. 

Sir Colin owed his life tae my brave son ! 

An* kept him near him frae that glorious day.. 
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** Sae passed the winter on; while fecht an' storm, 
An' cauld, an' famine laid their thousands low ! 
The sword, the pestilence — death's every form 
Made up a fearfu' catalogue o' woe. 
I canna bear to think o't ! But it came — 
What I had dreaded lang. My Ronald fell 
At Inkermann. For lang the battle's fame 
Hung" in the balance, till, wi' lofty swell 
O' stirring music, on the enemy 
Oor Highland regiments rolled their conquering tide. 
They sent me hame his sword an' medals three ! 
Puir, noble boy ! Ah, weel ! he bravely died ! 

" I hae said nocht o' Duncan ; but he bore 
A soldier's part through a' that fearfu' time, 
Till Ronald fell. Then for anither shore 
He volunteered, that land o' wealth an' crime, 
Ca'd India. Ye min' the Indian Mutiny? 
'Twas waur than the Crimea; for oor men 
Had fiends tae deal wi'. Oh ! the memory 
Wi' shiverin' horror fills my every vein ! 
Duncan was a brave soldier — ^leal an' true; 
His leaders liked an' trusted him; he rose 
Slowly, but surely — he was sure tae do; 
Death cleared the way, for fast afore the foes 
Fell oor best men, 

** Wide blew the blast o' war 
Through a' the country, till at last they laid 
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Siege tae great Delhi— -mightiest stronghold far 
O* fierce rebellion; there their course was staid; 
The massive gates wadna be battered doon; 
The enemy jeered at them oot owre the wa*! 
A powerfu' army lay within the toon ! 
Ae way, an' only ane, the leader saw — 
Tae carry bags o' powder tae the gate, 
An' then tae fire them, an' sae blaw them up; 
But on the wa's a thousan' Sepoys wait, 
Wi' guns a' ready each approach tae stop. 
'Twas certain death ; but Duncan volunteered — 
He an' twa mair. I tell the story noo 
Wi' muckle pride, although wi' mony tears : 
It was a deed worthy a Scotsman true ! 

" But first he gaed intae his Captain's hand 
The Book I gaed him — see, I hae it yet — 
His mother's portrait, an* his faithfii' brand, 
In this strange charge he had nae use for it ! 
An' then he took the powder on his back, 
A dangerous load, an' started 'cross the plain 
Swift as a wil' deer — ^while upon his track 
Fell ae continuous shower o' leaden rain 1 
Weel micht they think his cause was desperate. 
That the heroic effort was in vain; 
But he succeeded. To the heavy gate 
He laid an' fired the charge — an' turned again. 
But, staggering slowly back, weary an' faint, 
A deadly shower o' bullets cut him doon 
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Just as the gate blew up ! Oor soldiers bent 
Their conquering march to the defenceless toon! 
Defenceless ! They could fecht ahin* the wa's ! 
Duncan was buried in a victor's grave, 
Wi* sangs o' triumph; for the British cause 
Triumphed through him — my Duncan, gude an' brave ! 
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Sae, I'm a childless widower, ye see — 
A lonely man ! Nae drap o* kindred bluid 
Tae me flows through a human vein ! " A sigh, 
Half of impatient grief, was quick subdued. 
* Ah, weel ! My history is nearly dune; 
A generous pension was awarded me 
In the dear name o' my heroic son, 
Wha died sae nobly for his country ! 
I love auld Scotland; but I couldna leave 
The hallowed scenes o' mony chequered years; 
The flowery walks where aft at golden eve 
The voices o' the dead my fancy hears. 
They seem tae walk wi* me, the loved and lost — 
Or, I should say, the loved an* gone before — 
Whisperin' o' joys 'mang the celestial host 
Assembled blest on Jordan's further shore. 



•" My trials hae been sair, yet aft I think 
They're far mair tae be pitied — ane by ane — 
Wha see their children formin' ither links, 
Till a* the circle frae the hearth is gane. 
An' the auld parents maist forgotten. Now 
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I'm left alane, a leafless, branchless tree ! 

But a' my treasures gaed afore me, true 

Tae the affections o* their infancy ! 

I'm no' unhappy either, though I'll hail 

Gladly the day that lays me doon tae rest 

In that quiet churchyard, whaur flowers snawy pale 

Blossom aboon Rose an' her mother's breast. 

Aye, happiness is a hame-growin' flower ! 

A blossom that will thrive in every heart. 

If we but let it— though fierce storm an' shower 

May beat, an' roun' us angry lichtnin's dart! 

God gies us far mair joy than sorrow — far!" . 

He said, and ceased; then through the garden roved^ 

Culling the choicest of his treasures fair, 

■ 

The very loveliest of the flowers he loved ; 
And then he went to where the thistle grew. 
" We'll Jiae a branch o't for a centre-piece, 
An' roun' it .we'll pit rose an* shamrock too," 
He said; then blending with artistic grace, 
He placed them in my hand. 

" Fareweel, my bairn; 
To-morrow ye'U be leavin' Devonshire. 
Far mair than likely lang ere ye return 
I'll be translated tae a happier sphere." 
He stood a moment silent, then he spoke — 
" I hae been thinkin' I wad gie ye this 
For a keepsake, this wee bit cherished book; 
It was my wife's, then Rose's, then 'twas his — 
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My martyred Duncan ! An' yell keep it aye 
In memory o* the auld Scotch Gardener. 
An' o' the story ye hae heard this day, 
An' o' the simmer spent in Devonshire." 
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A DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF PART OF GALLOWAY. 

ATHED in a flood of golden sunshine lay- 
Meadow, and moor, and wood, that autumn day; 
Autumn, in many-coloured garments drest, 
Bright as the hues which tinge the radiant west. 
When sinks the burning day-star down to sleep 
On the broad bosom of tlie purple deep. 



That morning, panting for the pleasing change 
From town to country — longing wide to range 
Through the rich glory of the fading wood, 
O'er the wild moorland's peaceful solitude — 
Longing for one long joyful holiday 
Together spent, we bent our gladsome way, 
Two faithful friends, together strongly bound 
By mutual pleasures, which our lives had crowned; 
By mutual so^ows, mutual hopes and fears. 
And garnered memories of parted years. . 



And sweet it was that autumn mom to rove 
Within the shadow of the hazel grove; 
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The tender emerald of its youth was lost, 

Its foliage crimsoned by the early frost, 

As if the leaves had turned to glowing flowers 

As bright as those which grace far foreign bowers. 

Something of sadness 'mid their beauty lay, 

The signs of age, the shadow of decay. 

Then spoke my friend — " Does not the autumn seem 
A type of well- spent life? Each flowery dream 
Has merged in rich fruition. Now is done 
The hard day's work, now is the harvest won ; 
And calmly, peacefully, with sunny cheer, 
The old man waits the closing of the year. 
Nor, though his end draws quickly nigh him, grieves 
While fast around him fall the yellow leaves." 

I answered, " True! yet seem you to forget 
The hoary autumn hath some treasures yet. 
Within this ancient wood's well-sheltered bowers 
The fruitful hazel drops its ripened showers. 
How often you and I in bygone times 
Have wandered, listening to the vernal chimes, 
When purple violets bloomed, fragrant and sweet. 
And primrose tufts were gleaming at our feet; 
When these old hazels glowed ^vith foliage young 
On their gray branches, and the mavis sung 
Gaily among them — music in each bough — 
And hopes then dawning reach fruition now I 
Yet, like the autumn, though rich be the gain, 
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They bring a shade of sadness in their train; 
We lose the flower before the fruit we win — 
Romance must end ere usefulness begin ! * 

** See, near us is a scene of old romance ! 
To yonder grassy hillock turn your glance — 
It gives to the estate its name, Queenshill. 
There is the spot, and there the little rill 
Gave rest and succoiu: to the fainting queen, 
Mary of Scotland. On that hillock green 
She sat, while water from the neighbouring rill. 
And a poor crust they brought her, dreading still 
The fierce pursuers. Through the friendly wood, 
Down by the water's edge, her course pursued, 
The exiled sovereign, to her direful doom, 
Her sad captivity, her bloody tomb ! 
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She crossed the angry Dee some miles below. 
Where deep and narrow the dark waters flow; 
Some traces yet of the old wooden bridge , 
Research discovers on each rocky ledge. 
Over that ancient bridge proud Edward rode, 
When Dee flowed crimson, dark with Scottish blood. 
Though proudly on marched England's savage war, 
The brave Galwegians stayed the conquering car! 
By pathless wilds and fathomless morass. 
Where treacherous flowers wave in the treacherous grass, 
Luring the proud invader to his doom — 
Then closing, smiling, o'er his nameless tomb, 
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As if, when man had failed, the patriot soil 
Engulfed the foe who Freedom dared despoil ! 

*^ Over this bridge marched Scotland's haughty foe; 
Over this bridge fled Scotland's sovereign now, . 
By rebels hunted from her throne and land, 
To seek protection on a hostile strand. 
Then her attendants hastily destroyed 
That only pathway o'er the waters wide. 
But many relics meet the curious gaze, 
Of this old monument of other days. 

■*' From thence did Mary wend her dreary way, 
Though faint and weary. All that fatal day 

' She hurried onwards. To the Sanctuary, 
Her last and surest refuge, did she flee. 
Where proud Dundrennan reared its stately halls 
Nought now remains but crumbling, mouldering walls; 
And, like those relics of an olden day, 
Crumbles the creed that reared them to decay! 

■** There fled the Sovereign, as our annals tell. 
Tradition adds pathetic sad detail : 
Tells how, denied a refuge in the fane, 
Through fear of powerful foes or hope of gain. 
Within a cottage, loyal, though obscure. 
With friends, rich in their love, though seeming poor. 
The Royal Fugitive a shelter found, 
And temporary balm for bitterer wound 
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Than loss of crown and kingdom : From her torn, 
Her son — her only one — was proudly borne, 
To bear upon his infant brow the crown 
And state his hapless mother had laid down. 
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Poor suffering Queen, reft of each earthly joy ! 
What wonder then she loved the rosy boy. 
The cottar's son, who to her garments clung. 
And prattled to her with a guileless tongue, 
And love unsiraulated ? Closely to her breast 
Holding the infant, Mary sank to rest, 
Finding a brief oblivion from her pain. 
A costly ruby ring doth yet remain 
In the possession of his family, 
The grateful gift of fallen Royalty ! 



*' Aye, even yet the pitying tear-drop flows, 
The tears of woman for a woman's woes ! 

I 

Yet evil working good we ever see, 
And crimson showers have watered Freedom's tree; 
And wicked men work out the will of God, 
And priceless gifts drop from the chastener's rod. 

" Ah, well ! we came not here to moralize. 
To load the autumn breezes with our sighs : 
Come, then, and let us to our merry toil, 
Make havoc with the hazel's clustered spoil. 
Behold, from yonder tree our little guide 
Makes eager signals. He has just descried 
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A bush bent low with fruitage, ripe and brown; 
And, as we reach it, showers the clusters down 
Mischievously upon us. 'Twere a scene 
For Hogarth's pencil fitting well, I ween. 
To draw our various pictures as we stood 
Within the shelter of the lofty wood, 
With dress — well, scarce Parisian in style — 
Such as provoked the passing peasant's smile; 
While our small leader's tattered garments bore ' 
Traces of many a nut-wood raid of yore. 

The scene, the errand, to my mind once more, 
Brought strongly back the childish days of yore : 
Forgotten incidents, long-parted friends, 
Came drifting dreamily. 

The path which wends 
Beneath the arches of the ancient trees, 
Screened both from scorching sun and chilling breeze. 
We trod to rustic seat within the glade. 
Where an old oak bends o'er a small cascade, — 
A waterfall in miniature, white 
With sparkling foam, breaking in rainbow light 
O'er dripping crags, where moss and feathery fern 
With softening beauty draped the gray rock stem. 
There did we stay to sit and rest awhile. 
In soft and low-breathed whispers to beguile 
With many subjects the swift-fleeting hour. 
Past, present, future, with o'ermastering power. 
Swept o'er our spirits, toning down our glee 

F 
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With lofty thoughts of might and mystery ! 

Then, rising, wending higher up the wood, 

Slowly our onward course we now pursued 

To a green eminence, with wild-flowers crowned, 

A noble view of the fair landscape round 

Lay stretched away before us. Meadows sweet, 

Woods, rivers rippling at their ferny feet, 

Towns, villages, and hamlets lay serene. 

With slender pale-blue wreaths of smoke between. 

Rising from mansion high, o^ peaceful cot. 

Smiling amidst its fruitful garden plot. 

Or white farmhouse, which fertile fields surround. 

And golden grain-stacks have the farmyard crowned; 

And snowy flocks upon the hillside feed. 

And herds of cattle wander in the mead. 

'Twas sweet to stray and view the landscape fair. 

Contentment, peace, and plenty everjrwhere. 

And thus we spoke while gazing wide around : 
** We talk of Scottish scenes in song renowned; 
The Esk, the Tweed, the Yarrow, every stream. 
And lake, and hill, inspired some poet's dream. 
Sweet warbling ballads, and traditions old. 
Cling to them, like the mosses which enfold 
Gray towers; and chiefs who ruled this savage land 
Arise, as at the touch of wizard's wand. 

" As one who draweth from its dusty crypt 
Some old illuminated manuscript, 
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The work of studious monk or gifted sage 
Who flourished in the dark medieval age, 
So those old ballads, framed in simple rhyme, 
Connect the present with the bygone time ; 
With love of freedom and of right inspire, 
And thrill each breast with patriotic fire. 
We wander through each classic scene renowned, 
And softly tread as if on hallowed ground. 

^^ Will no one sing thee, dark and stormy Dee? 
Thundering along to swell a stormy sea. 
Will no one sing thee, Tarf ? capricious stream, 
That like a sleeping serpent coiled dost seem, 
Winding in glittering curves, serene and slow, 
Through level meads, to join the stream below — 
Thy sister stream, the proud and gloomy Dee, 
Then roll united to the Solway Sea. 

"** Will no one sing the songs of Galloway? 
Revive the legends of an ancient day, 
When liberty, sore hunted to the death, 
In those unconquered wilds drew freer breath; 
But, spuming Southern supremacy, 
Submissive bent to native tyranny. 

-** Among those pathless moors and mountains stem 
Are wealth of Roman camp and Druid caim ; 
Large, upright stones there mark a hero's grave; 
O'er patriot dust the heath and blue-bell wave; — 
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There stands a castle— ruined, crumbling, gray — 
Seat of the Douglas, pride of Galloway; 
There sculptured abbey, tottering to its fall, 
But grand even in its ruin, doth enthrall 
Our wandering thoughts, and drift us ages back. 
Then trace each footstep of the brilliant track 
Where Science and Religion, hand-ih-hand. 
Showered priceless blessings on the awakening land.^ 

** See ! over yonder, where a clump of trees 
Keeps ever rustling in the mountain breeze, 
A simple monumental stone doth stand 
In reverent memory of a faithful band 
Who, in defence of creed and worship pure, 
Were 'done to death upon Kirkconnel moor' 
(So runs the old strange phrase, simple and quaint) 
For Scotland's solemn League and Covenant!] 

** We almost deem the purple heather-bell 
Glows into crimson where the martyrs fell; 
So near the wild-bird trills his artless note, 
We watch the quivering of his burnished throat. 
And softer, mellower doth flow the strain 
As if in memory of the pious slain; 
Or, as if, from his tuneful ancestors 
Who viewed the scene, when armed man and horse,. 
With brutal shout and taunting beat of drum, 
Crowned with the blood-red crown of Martyrdom 
Those steadfast holders of our holy faith, 
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Who triumphed faithful even unto death ! 
As if, I Slay,. those birds had heard the strain 
AVhich they had chanted — filling all the plain 
And the wild hills with music — so the lay 
Sounds richer, sweeter, on those hills to-day, 
As if the scene had power to spiritualize 
And sweeten even those mountain melodies I 

'*' Would I could sing them ! Would the magic power 
Were mine, to raise each old embattled tower. 
Each scene, with the enchanter's wand of Scott — 
To raise to life old legends half forgot. 
To wake the echoes of the days of old. 
Restore to earth fair dames and warriors bold; 
To throw a glow of light round history dry. 
With play of fancy charm the ear and eye. 
As ferns and heath embellish boulders stem, 
And snowy lilies grace the gloomy tarn! 
Great lessons could we teach as we compare 
And contrast what we are with what they were, 

•** Or if the Muse, of gentler, humbler birth, 
Would sing the beauties of the glorious earth, 
What fairer scenes could Scottish vales display? 
What grander beauties than those mountains gray? 
Bleached with the storms of ages, they deride 
The power of time; still their bald brows of pride 
Point grand and kingly to the fleecy cloud; 
While ancient forests their steep sides enshroud, 
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Or proud imperial purple mantle veils 

Their rugged shoulders, gay with heather-bells! 

" Bl)rthe leaps the dapple trout in mountain-lake, 
Blight glows the pheasant in the peaceful brake. 
Swift scuds the hare in startled fear away, 
Sly from the covert peeps the rabbit gray; 
Dreading discovery of their offspring nigh. 
With counterfeited wail the lapwing cry, 
While singing-bird and happy humming-be^ 
Lend to the charm their merry melody. 

*' Or would the minstrel sing of happy love? 
Then let him wander through each glen and grove 
By well-worn paths, through meadows gay with flowers. 
To rustic seats in deeply-shaded bowers, 
And fan to glowing flame poetic fire 
Where Nicholson attuned the rustic lyre; 
There let him go, and dream a brilliant dream. 
And revel in the poef s favourite theme ! " 
Then, smiling at my rapture, spoke my friend : 

" Since in those rural scenes such treasures blend, 

Sing them yourself; you seem acquainted well 

With lake and mountain, wood and shady dell, 

And each old legend, whether false or true ; 

• Sing them yourself, and our nut gathering too ! " 



u 



Nay, then,*' I answered, "if you turn to mirth 
My love of scenes which give such feelings birth. 
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IVe half a mind to leave the rest untold. 
My own young memories when that ruin old 
Was a sweet dwelling, picturesque and quaint, 
A spot an artist might have loved to paint. 
And there an artist lived — eccentric too 
And strange was he — his inspiration drew 
From the old masters, painted Scripture scenes, 
And ancient battles, and old kings and queens, 
Stem and uncouth, while the Majlonna mild 
Held smiling in her arms the Saviour child. 

"He passed from earth in my infantine day; 
But strange sharp wit had he, the neighbours say. 
Painter and poet, shrewd and merciless, 
Severe, sarcastic verse — all bitterness. 
But he was gone. In days of which I tell 
An aged sister in his home did dwell : 
Low thatched the roof — the walls were grim and gray 
Where seen, but wreathed with flowering foliage gay — 
Sweet pole blush roses. Nature had fallen asleep 
With brush in hand — it seemed-^so faint would creep 
The rosy tints o*er the half-opened leaves. 
Clustering in thousands round the lowly eaves, 
Bright honeysuckle, fragrant eglantine. 
Hawthorn and ivy round it did entwine 
Luxuriant. Buried deep the dwelling lay 
Darkened with foliage, hid with blossoms gay. 

" Two rooms were all it had; two quaint old rooms. 
But dimly lighted, while amid the glooms. 
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Piled one above another, paintings hung, 

Rested, or lay; while countless cobwebs clung 

All over them ! She deemed it sacrilege 

E'er to disturb them; for the fogs of age 

Had dimmed the old lady's mental vision then. 

She lived but in the past — ^those good times when 

Her brother brought this sketch from Italy, 

That one from Rome itself. Yon Cedar tree, 

Which standeth young and green while they are gone. 

She told me from the foot of Lebanon 

Her brother brought it I believed her too ! 

And gazed awe-stricken, deeming all things true, 

All things she told me, even as childhood will, 

Ah! would that child-like trust were with me still!" 

^* Not like the snowdrop, whose sweet memory pure. 
Till Autumn's latest blossom doth endure 
(The memories dear of early infancy); 
Not so those recollections stay with me; 
But like the buttercups and cuckoo flowers. 
Which bloom in hedgerows and half-foliaged bowers — 
Blossoms which breathe faint sweets in shady lane, 
Reminiscences 'twixt the stages twain 
Of childhood and of girlhood. Now and then 
Upon my spirit they return, as when, 
After a lapse of many happier days, 
As now, on scenes of earthly youth I gaze. 

** See ! half-way from its hinges hangs the gate, 
Barring the narrow pathway. Harder fate 
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Has the old dwelling — open, roofless now — 
Open to sunimer's sun and winter's snow! 
Still clings the ivy to the mouldering eaves, 
Still waves the eglantine its perfumed leaves; 
But never footstep treads that floor of clay. 
Still, silent all, swift falling to decay ! 

^^ The linnet warbles where the poet sung, 
The sparrow builds his nest where paintings hung; 
They teach their young to feed, and sing, and fly. 
Where childish minds were trained in years gone by; 
The river flows 'twixt steps of jagged stone, 
But no wild school-boy scampers swift along; 
The roses blossom as they bloomed before. 
The inmates earth doth know them now no more ! 

" But come, the birds are silent in the glen. 
The cold gray mists are creeping up the fen; 
Down from his throne has stepped the Lord of Day, 
The fair moon peepeth out with silvery ray; 
Dim through the thick mist seen, each twinkling star 
Gleams like a taper in the skies afar. 
Chill is the breath of evening in our clime. 
Then will. we homeward wind, 'tis more than time. 
To-morrow we will take a wider way 
Among the glens and bays of Galloway." 

So weary now we reached the peaceful spot, 
Our dwelling for the night — a leafy grot, 
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Where deep in fencing shrubs a cottage lay, 
The long-loved home of childhood's sunny day. 
And sweet and home-like was our welcoming; 
While through the open casemate drifted in 
The odorous breath of Autumn's latest flowers, 
Rich honey-scented. In those sheltered bowers 
A few late roses shed their fragrance still. 
Sweetening the evening air, though damp and chill. 

Sweet was our rest that night — peaceful and sweet— 
Unbroke by sounds from busy noisy street, 
Lulled by the dreamy murmur of the breeze. 
And the brook music rippling 'neath the trees. 
Next mom, awaked not by the busy hum 
And sounds discordant that to town ears come, 
But by the merry matin melody 
Of merle, and linnet, and industrious bee, 
And the loud ceaseless crowing of the cock, 
And clang of hammers, were our slumbers broke. 

Then, when the sun had struggled through the gray 
Damp mists of morning, and the valley lay 
Sleeping in sunshine, from the house we drove 
Through village quiet. By stream and shady grove 
The highway runs. Fair did the valley seem. 
And the far hills, and the slow-gliding stream, 
Winding its way in mazy serpent coil. 
While on its flowery course rich woodlands smile. 

Until we came where ancient ruins frown 
In gloomy grandeur o'er an ancient town. 
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Ivy-enrob^d are those ruins gray; 

Sharp is the air with scent of ocean spray. 

A lordly dwelling, 'mid ancestral trees, 

Stands proud of rank and power in scenes like these. 

Steep from the water's edge the woods ascend; 

Tier over tier, rank over rank, they stand. 

Those grand old trees, robed with eaqh varied dye, 

Dark sombre pine and silvery birch tree vie — 

Contend for beauty's palm ; while wide between 

The hues of sunset glow. The early green 

To every separate shade has jdelded now; 

The frost-king breathes his breath on every bough ! 

•And at their very feet the restless wave 

Is foaming up :^ the heaving billows rave 

Where many a noble ship has met her doom, 

And many a seaman found a watery tomb. 

Conjpassed with peril is the rocky bay. 

But fair and peaceful is the sea to-day, 

And the bright land. Far as the eye can reach 

The emerald wavelets kiss the pebbled beach ; 

Or seaward gaze may mark the distant sail. 

White as a sea-bird's wing, swell in the gale; 

Or the white fleecy wreaths which curling creep 

Round some proud steamship ploughing through the deep 

In high defiance of both wind and tide. 

Which beats her prow, or laves her iron side. 

Can you find no old-world legend here ? 
(In playful manner spoke my friend) so near 
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To those old ruins. Surely you might tell 
Something which made them famous ere they fell." 

'* Yes; there are many legends old," I said. 

*^ The town, the castle, and each hill and glade 
Has its own history; but time would fail 
Me to relate them now — each olden tale, 
From times when Roman troops did here defile, 
Till when Paul Jones attacked St. Mary's isle. 

^'No, no, my friend; though at some future time 
Perchance my task may be, in simple rhyme, 
To sing my native legendary lore, 
And wake the echoes of the days of yore; 
Sweeter and gentler themes, engage to-day 
Our ears and eyes. See where the sparkling spray 
Glows in the sunbeams with as b^lliant dyes 
As clothe the clouds when midnight darkness flies I 
Sowing the sandy beach with orient pearl, 
The dancing wavelets leap in eddying whirl : 
So bright the pearly foam-bells stud the sand. 
And rosy-tinted sea-shells strew the strand; 
So idly floats the sea-weed, green and brown, 
You scarce could deem that ever-angry frown 
Could cloud the brow of that majestic sea 
Dancing and rippling now in sunny glee." 

Now walked we slowly o'er the emerald sod. 
Thick blooming still with flowers, on which we trod 
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Reluctantly, so beautiful were they, 
As delicate and pure as ocean spray ! 
Where, closely twining in the tangled grass. 
In balmy summer time, a fragrant mass 
Of white and sanguine roses crept and glowed. 
Thousands of scarlet berries now were strewed. 
And dwarf sloe-bushes bore their purple store 
Of half-ripe fruitage, misty, hard, and sour. 

There, forced by constant pressure of the breeze, 
By the chill-freezing breath of tyrant seas, 
To the more genial land, the hardy thorn 
In bower-Hke circle did its branches turn; 
Compact and roof-like on the seaward side 
The penetrating ocean gale defied; — 
Around their aged trunks clung mosses gray, 
And in their welcome shelter cattle lay. 

Thus, among scenes of beauty, wore away 
The fleeting hours of that brief holiday — 
As all things, whether sad or gladsome, end. 
A meeting with a loved, long-absent fiiend. 
Then visiting our Southern Province, crowned 
Our pleasant tour with happiness profound. 

Long shall that autumn holiday remain 
Floating and echoing like some tender strain 
Of unforgotten music — long shall be 
Shrined in the pictured halls of memory! 
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All things must change, and never, never more 
Those friends shall meet upon this earthly shore, 
For death has severed from the golden chain 
One cherished link, one precious gem since then ! 

Companion barques are drifting far apart. 
Loved tenants leave the chambers of the heart 
Empty and lonely. Year by year we see 
Gems taken from Hope and given to Memory! — 
The substance changed for shadow. But we cling 
Fondly to days whose recollections bring 
To our lone hearts and weary lives once more 
The cherished friends, the treasured joys of yore! 

And thus, from the enshrouding mists of time 
(Albeit in simple phrase and faltering rhyme), 
I fondly aim to free those blissful hours — 
The pleasures felt among the nut-wood bowers, 
And wild, romantic moors, and shelly beach : 
'Twas thus I penned this rude, imperfect sketch. 





THE WAYSIDE. 




EEDS by the wayside ! 

By wanton winds bome; 
Sweet flowerets blooming, 

'Mid thistle and thorn; 
Scorned by the many, 

Beloved by the few, 
Trod down by the careless. 

Yet springing anew. 



Flower of the wayside, 

High mission is thine; 
Sweet little preacher 

Of lessons divine; 
We loved you in childhood, 

We cherish you yet, 
Bright gleaming letters, 

In Heaven's alphabet. 

There are rosy-tipped daisies, 
Forget-me-nots blue; 

Pale fragrant primrose, 
And wild violets too, 
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Peeping and creeping 
'Mid thistle and thorn; 
e flowers of the wayside 

- Laugh gardens to scorn ! 

Songs by the wayside ! 

In the flower hums the bee; 
Above sings the skylark, 

Chirps the wren in the tree; 
Robin and linnet 

Warble sweet in each bush, 
In the pines by the wayside, 

Sing blackbird and thrush. 

Seeds by the wayside! 

Carelessly strewn, 
Springing in loveliness, 

Blooming unknown; 
Flowers of deep feeling, 

Fruits of high thought 
Grow by the wayside, 

But perish unsought. 

Grief by the wayside, 

Disappointment and pain, 

Summer and winter. 
Sunshine and rain; 

The thorn has its flower, 
And the rose has its thorn; 
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There are gems in dark places, 
And tares in the corn. 

Life by the wayside, \ 

Like a rainbow appears, 
Wondrously mingling, 

Smiles blending with tears ; 
All alike needed, ' 

The storm and the shower, 
To ripen and mellow 

The fruit from the flower. 

Seeds by the wayside, 

We plant as we go, 
For good or for evil, 

For pleasure or woe. 
May the seeds which we scatter 

Spring up in bright flowers. 
Which shall blossom for ever 

In Paradise bowers ! " .^ 





THE AULD HOUSE AT HAME. 

[N a bonnie wooded valley lies a leaf-embowered cot, 
An' a host of tender memories crowd roun' the lowly 

spot; 
Though nocht in its surroundings may tak' the stranger's e'e, 
Yet weel may the auld dwellin' win a kindly sang frae me. 
For there I spent the sunny time o' childhood's happy days. 
An' leal true hearts an' fondly loved hae there their dwellin' 

place : 
Nae wonder that I sing its praise, though a' unkent tae fame 
Is the wee bit theekit cottage, the dear auld house at hame ! 

Through bonnie bowers o' lime an' beech the gentle breezes 

sigh, 
An' silvery saugh-trees quiver whaur a bumie whimples by; 
The peepin' snaw-drap ventures oot when it dauma ither- 

where. 
An' primrose an' wil' hyacinth fin' lovin' "v^elcome there; 
The sweet-brier sheds its perfiime, an' glowin' roses blaw, 
An' the queenly lily lifts tae heaven her saintly broo o' snaw; 
Nae ither bowers look half sae green, nae ither flowers the 

same, 
As those that bloom sae bonnilie roun' the auld house at 

hame ! 
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-Hoo aft I roamed owre thae blue hills in childhood's 

gowden hours, 
An' pu'd uncounted treasures in the hawthorn's snawy 

showers, 
An' listened a' in rapture when the merry mavis sang, 
An' the full-toned merle echoed back, till hills and valleys 

rang! 
But the days o' careless childhood are left behin* me noo. 
An' the sober lines o' deeper thocht hae settled on my broo ; 
Oh, I never sighed impatiently for fortune or for fame. 
Save for their sakes wha cherished me in the auld house at 

hame ! 

Yet fame is but an empty soun', honour the breath o' kings, 
An' riches wad do verra weel if we could clip their wings! 
But after a', what are they baith? what pleasure can they gie, 
Like the pressure o' a kindly han', the lichtin' o' an e'e? 
The gentle tone o' heartfelt love can )deld a nobler joy 
Than a' the gems an' fabled wealth o' India can buy; 
An' the jewels on a titled broo may a' be put tae shame 
By the glory o' the J|0nnie flowers roun' the auld house at 
hame! 

Yet no exempt frae sorrow — parting an' death's been there. 
An' the laughin' sunbeam filters through on mony a vacant 

chair; 
Yet that is but the common lot^for a' that's come and gane, 
There's mony a dear ane gathers yet aroun' the auld hearth- 

stane : 
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An' weel I trow mair real delicht their gladsome meetin" 

brings, 
Than's often fand 'mang lordly guests within the courts o'^ 

kings: 
There's mair true love an' happiness than royal halls cani 

claim 
Aft fand in wee bit cottages, like the dear auld house at 

hame! 




OUR LOST ONE. 




ER eyes were blue as the violet 
Which cometh with April showers, 
Her hair as bright as the shimmering gold 
Which the radiant sunbeam pours. 

She was fair as a summer morning, 

As pure as the falling snow, 
And her laugh rippled o'er with the swfeetness 

Oflifeinitsdawnmgglow, 

E'er the poisonous clouds of sin had robbed 

Her sky of its Eden gleam, 
Or the spirit, fresh from its Maker's hand, 

Had drunk of earth's tainted stream. 

Her voice was as sweet as the linnet's 
When he warbles his wood-notes wild; 

'Oh ! we blessed the God who gave her ! 
The beautiful wayward child I 

Yet a shivering dread came o'er me, 
And a pang smote my jealous heart, 

As I listened her strange deep sayings. 
And felt that she must depart. 
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She came in the month of roses, 
When summer was in its prime, 

And long shall our fond hearts cherish 
Her image in that bright time. 

She left us when gorgeous autumn 
Was gay with the golden corn. 

When earth was glad with the reaper's song. 
As the harvest was homeward borne. 

But one day in the dreary winter, 
Like the flash of a lightning brand, 

The angel of death laid upon her 
The grasp of his mighty hand ! 

On my heart fell a chill foreboding, 
On my spirit a mournful gloom. 

As if I could feel the shadows 

Which closed round that darkened room- 

Where our cherished one lay death-stricken, , 

From whence her pure soul took flight 
From this world of death and parting 
I To the realms of life and light. 

So they laid her beneath the flowers- 
Then wrapt in their winter sleep — 

While the wailing winds responded 
To the gusts of their anguish deep. 
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And the sky wore a cold, gray pallor, 

And lowered with a funeral gloom, 
When the pride of that stricken homestead 

Was laid in the darksome tomb. 

So they laid her low in the wintry earth — 
'Neath the flowers she loved — to rest : 

And the delicate snow-drop shall whisper "Hope" 
As it waves o'er her spotless breast. 

Meek violets shall come with the balmy spring, 

And primrose with pensive grace — 
The regal lily with fragrant snow 

Shall gladden her resting-place. 

They will gather all beautiful and fair things 

To bloom round the holy spot" 
Where the empty casket was lent to earth, 

But the gem of their home is not! 

Away, away from this gloomy clime. 

In the radiant skies afar, 
She smileth down on the friends she loves. 

From the home of the morning star I 

And often, when over the busy earth 

Gray twilight her mantle flings, 
I seem to hear through the thrilling air. 

The rush of her angel wings. 
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I can feel the kiss of her rosebud lips, 
And the clasp of her fairy hand; 

And I sit entranced while she sings to me 
Of the joys of the spirit land! 

When I feel her pure presence around me. 
And haunting my Waking dreams 

With whispers sweet as the song of birds, 
Or murmur of mountain streams, 

Then I cease to grieve for the lost one. 

Thank God! she went imdefiled 
To the fold of the glorious Shepherd, 

The Lord who "was once a Child!" 






THE BRIDESMAID. 

** The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
The bride's only sister sits weeping alone; 
The wreath of white roses is dashed from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now." 




HEY stood at the altar — a lovely sight, 
The bride in her filmy veil; 
The bridegroom and groomsman elate and gay, 

But the bridesmaid was deeply pale ; 
She shivered and swayed like a bruised reed, 
Before an October gale. 

Her marble cheek, and her rigid lip, 
Were white as the pure snow-flake ; 

And her heart like a bird at its prison bars. 
Was throbbing as though 'twould break; 

Yet she acted her part with the resolute air 
Of a martyr at the stake. 

Though the pain of parting with one so loved. 
Seemed greater than she could bear. 

She held each feature in stem control, 
The fimest and calmest there; 
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But a tearful quiver ran through her voice, 
Wh^n she greeted the wedded pair. 

And merry greetings were on them showered, 

And the festal board was crowned; 
The bridesmaid's laugh sounded sweet and clear. 

When the magical ring she found; 
And she wore a mask o'er her aching heart, 

While the toast and the jest went round. 

But the hour for departure too quickly came, 

For time flew on the wings of wind ; 
There were smiles and tears in the bridal band — 

There were sorrow and joy combined; 
For a shadow of grief fell on the bride. 

For the dear ones she leaves behind. 

For a moment's space, in convulsive embrace. 

She was held to that faithful heart : 
A murmured blessing — a last caress — 

And the bride and the bridesmaid part ! 
Their life-paths, so long lying side by side, 

Diverging — ^how far apart ! 

Away like the wind went the prancing steeds. 

Amidst laughter and ringing cheer; 
But a groan tore its way from the bridesmaid's breast^ 

For if tortured her heart to hear 
The music, and jesting, and revelry, 

Which seemed mockery to her ear! 



.V-; 
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Yet she bore her part with the merry throng 

Till the bridal feast was done — 
Till the latest good-night was calmly said, 

And the last gay guest had gone : 
Then, crushed with a load of agony, 

Sat the bridesmaid all alone. 

Sat sadly musing on pleasures past, 

And the journey which lay before; 
For the glory would fade from the summer sky. 

And the beauty from every flower! 
When the presence which gladdened her life so long 

Should smile on her path no more ! 

Yet a thought through the cloud like a sunbeam broke^ 

And soothed the storm of strife — 
He is good and true, who her treasure won, 

He will shield her from ill through life. 
He is worthy the stedfast and tender faith 

Of a gentle and loving wife ! 

But, will this new tie prove a golden chain 

Round affection's wreath to bind ? 
Or a circlet, holding one single gem, 

Leaving all other ties behind ? 
Will the, loved one care for her love so much, 

Iurlli|^husband's heart enshrined ? 

She sat^till the glory of sunset's glow 
From the summer sky had flown; 
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Till the last red cloud from the twilight died, 

And eve into night had grown : 
On the young head, bent like a storm-crushed flower, 

The pitying stars looked down ! 

Through that sleepless night of agony 

She wrestled with Crod in prayer; 
She asked, with strong crying and bitter tears, 

For courage and strength to bear; 
For blessings rich on the cause belov'd 

Of her loneliness and despair ! 

At last the darkness and sorrow passed; 

For midnight away had worn; 
Through the breaking cloudland the rosy dawn 

Peeped out from the gates of mom. 
And drew back the curtains which shrouded earth, 

When the gladsome day was born! 

Then turning back to her daily paths. 

With pleasures and duties rife, 
She strove, with earnest and firm resolve. 

To conquer the yearning strife — 
To lift the shadow which bowed her down, 

And darkened her youthful life. ■ 

But yet she is lonely — so lonely and sad ! 

For a joy from her life has gone; 
She hears the sigh of a fond Yarewell 

In the wild waves' ceaseless moan; 
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And the summer breeze has a sound of grief 
In the depths of its undertone! 

The worldling may smile at the bridesmaid's grief; 

The cynic will scoff and sneer; 
The bridal, they say, is no theme for woe, 

But' for joyous and gladsome cheer: 
There is little to mourn in a friend removed 

To a more congenial sphere! 

But those who have shared the communion sweet 

With a loving and kindred heart — 
TljWLpart with one who so long has borne 
•'dWeach pleasure and pain a part — 
Can sympathize with the lonely grief 

Which thrills through the bridesmaid's heart. 

So rainbow-like is our chequered life ! 

Compounded of smiles and tears; 
There is grief at the bridal, and joy at the bier — 

Commingling of hopes and fears — 
Of sunshine and shadow — ^in each event 

That comes with the rolling years ! 






MOONLIGHT. 

UT in the quivering moonlight, 
Wandering beneath the trees; 
While Nature is Wrapt in slumber — 
Silent the murmuring breeze — 

Silent the wild bird's carolling, 
And the humming of the bee; 

All around us is soft and peaceful, 
All things dim and shadowy. 

Nought heard but our own low voices, 
And the ever-rippling stream; 

But earth and sky, in the moonlight, 
Are beautiful as a dream ! 

How pure and sweet is the cloudland ! 

How lovely is each pale star 
That, through veil of fleecy vapour. 

Shines upon us from afar. 

Clouds, fringed not with glowing crimson. 
Nor purple, nor burning gold; 

But rolling like curling wreaths of smoke 
In many a misty fold. 
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Soft fall the tremulous moonbeams 

On the deep lake's rippling breast; 
On the chestnut-bordered pathway 

What fantastic shadows rest ? 

Pencilled tracery from the branches, 

Which over the wood-path arch, 
From the leafless spectral branches 

Of woodlands in early March. 

Yet we feel that a secret power 

Is working and whispering; 
That Nature's quickening pulses 

Feel the influence of Spring. 

It is not a flood of glory; 

As when Autumn groweth old; 
Nor the frosty sparkling moonlight 

Of a winter evening cold : 

It is misty, shadowy, dream-like, 
And a spirit seems to brood 
^^^^n silence over the meadows, 

And the mountain, and the wood. 

The yeajflPiiiiiracle working, 
-'"TflP-we know not why nor how, 
The brown fields are glowing with beauty. 
With emerald every bough. 
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With sunlight, moonlight, and starlight, 
With dew, and with vernal shower. 

Is Nature the life-stream pouring 
Through the veins of leaf and flower. 

When silent are wild-bee and wild-bird. 

And the breezes whispering, 
We feel above and around us 

The restless spirit of Spring ! 

Working, and throbbing, and striving, 

With a silent mystic sway, 
Unrecked 'mid the hurry of busy life — 

Unfelt 'mid the glare of day. 

Yet earth's flowers, in the hazy moonlight. 
Shut closely their cups and bells; 
. But our hearts in the tender moonlight 
Open widely their hidden cells : 

Open widely their treasure chambers; 

Night-blowing flowers have they, 
Which delight in the gentle moonlight 

But shrink from the eye of day. 

And the whispered thoughts we utter. 

The emotions which we feel, 
Like those stars through their veil of vapour. 

Seem shadowy and unreal. 
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There is less of reason than feeling, 

There is less of mind than soul, 
In those soft and tender waking dreams 

Which over our spirits roll. 

There are pictures raised from the bygone, 
And hope — ^which the future cheers — 

With tender lingering o'er pleasures past, 
And plans for the coming years. 

Now the soft and fleecy cloudland 

Is tinged with a deeper dye, 
As a glow from the burning heather 

Be-crimsons the moonlit sky. 

Distinct in the lurid radiance 

Stands the distant mountain blue. 
And fiery streaks are gleaming bright 

On meadow and woodland too. 

But calm and mild and lovely 

Shines the moon o'er lake and hill : 
The gentle beauty of Nature bids 

Each storm in the breast be still ! 

Silent are wild-bee and wild-bird. 

Silent the murmuring breeze, 
As we wander beneath the moonlight. 

In the shadow of the trees ! 

H 
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JUDGE NOT. 

|F all the ills of an evil world, 

By which vain man doth his brother wrong, 
The sharpest and deadliest shaft is hurled 
From Slander's fierce and envenomed tongue. 

There be many who sit on the scomer's chair, 
Self-styled philosophers — and their theme 

Is that virtue, honour, and friendship are 
High-sounding words, or a poet's dream. 

When a brother stumbles, they loud defame. 

Exult o*er a fellow-sinner's fall; 
And slander away his precious name 

Who is driven against misfortune's wall. 

And what know ye of the steps of pain — 
The sore temptations that brought him there? 

The measure ye mete, ye'U receive again; 
Then judge not harshly; frail man, beware! 

'Tis true that our glorious birthright's gone; 
^ We have sunken far from our high estate; 
And passion too oft sits on Virtue's throne, 
But there's good in our fallen nature yet. 

It is true that the wreck of our noble barque 

In fragments floats on a stormy sea, 
Tossed to and fro, by afflictions dark. 

On the waves of dread uncertainty. 
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And many, alas ! of our hapless race 

Lie willing victims of Satan's thrall; 
But never on earth is the image effaced 

Of the glorious Maker and Lord of all ! 

There's a bright green spot in the J)lackest heart, 

A lingering love for the good and true, 
Which yet may in God's good time assert 

Its power, and the rebel soul subdue. 

And he who lies grovelling in the dust, 
Whose crimes his fellows dare not forgive. 

By grace subdued, may, with holy trust 
The uplifted Cross behold and live ! 

There is good in all, and there's none all good ; 

The purest brow bears the plague-spot dire : 
AVhile the worst that breathe have still unsubdued 

A latent spark of the heavenly fire ! 

■Crush not the unfortunate : gently deal 
With thine erring brother where'er he be ; 

His wounded spirit with kindness heal, 
Then so may the good God deal with thee ! 

Woo him with love from the paths of sin. 
Let not thy scorn push him further down ; 

5o another soul thou to heaven ma/st win, 
Another gem for the Master's crown. 



EVENING. 




Part I. 

AIL ! gentle Evening, balmy and serene ! 
Sweet hour, for lonely meditation meet; 
When Spring clothes Nature in her robes of green, 
And early flowers exhale their odour sweet 

'Tis now I love the rural path to tread. 

Through flowery fields and verdant woods to stray; 
View the fair landscape wide before me spread, 

Bathed in the glorious sun's receding ray. 

The western sky assumes a deeper blue, 

O'er which bright clouds of gold and crimson skim ; 
The woodland songsters, as inspired anew. 

With louder notes pour forth their vesper hymn. 

Now sinks the sun; the flood of melody 
Upon the listening ear slow dies away; 

The dew on every blade hangs heavily, 

And Evening round her draws her mantle gray. 

Yet o'er my heart wild waves of music roll: 
The solemn pleasure which this hour affords 
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Has Stirred the deepest fountains of my soul, 
And o'er the minstrel spirit's trembling chords 

Fancy, with airy finger sweeps along; 

And the rapt Muse with all her power essays 
To join, though feebly, the majestic song — 

Fair Nature's anthem in her Maker's praise ! 

Part II. 

Hail, sacred Evening ! Nature's- holiest hour 
To mankind, dearest hour of peace and rest; 

The day of toil and anxious care is o'er, 
The family circle meet, and all are blest. 

There friend meets friend ; the fireside's ruddy glow 

But typifies the glow of love and joy 
Which thrills each bosom, as the fearless flow 

Of thought and fancy makes the moments fly 

Unheeded. Heart responds to trusting heart; 

The world's cold mask, withdrawn or cast aside, 
Forgot each cankering care, each aching smart. 

Deep overwhelmed in pleasure's sparkling tide. 

Sweet hours — but evanescent ! Love and mirth 
Soon feel the force of Time's destroying dart; 

The serpent's trail is over all of earth — 

Like leaves before the blast our joys depart! 
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From the bright circle, as time onward flows, 
We miss each tender smile, each well-loved voice;. 

Like vipers warmed to sting, our deepest woes 
Live in the bosom of our greatest joys! 

And what were life, should Providence recall 

Our household gods ? — not ours but kindly lent — 

As earth would be, enshrouded in death's pall, 
The Day-star blotted from the firmament! 

Some liken life unto a lovely night. 

Where stars rise ever as the others set; 
It may be so, then in the mellow light 

Of future joy, past grief we may forget 

Our doubting hearts whisper a sadder tale; 

The joys of youth can never more return; 
The young dream hopeful, but the old bewail 

Their lonely lot, and friends departed mourn. 

I*d ask, would Heaven my heart's desire bestow, 
Not length of days, to feel each pleasure pall. 

But brief and bright be life's meridian glow, 
Then sink to slumber ere the shadows fall! 

Then by the fireside, at the evening hour. 
Some kindly eye may mark my vacant chair; 

Some sorrowing friend may strew my grave with flowers,, 
And tears bedew the dark grass waving there! 
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Part III. 



Yet, hence ! Despondency and trembling Fear ! 

And dark Distrust, the bane of human life ! 
Why borrow evil? and half-way meet care, 

As if 'twere welcome? doubling thus the strife. 

Whatever it be. Hail gentle, holy Eve! 

The hour of peace, affection's favourite hour! 
A spirit murmurs in the rustUng leaves. 

And soothes the troubled soul with magic power! 

The very air is full of whisperings, 

As if the purple curtains were withdrawn; 

And to us came the songs which angels sing, 
Peace 1 peace and joy on earth, goodwill to man ! 

While faintly echo through the darkening copse 
The last low warblings of the tuneful choir, 

And a full moon, above the tall tree-tops, 

Glows like a great round ball of smouldering fire I 

While a faint purple glory lingers yet 
Around the closed gateways of the west, 

The sun's good-night to Nature, when he set 
And left the world to darkness and to rest. 

Yet not to darkness, for the courtier stars. 
Attending on the lovely Queen of Night, 
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With soft sweet gaze, smile on us from afar, 
More beautiful than day, and scarce less bright ! 

So with our joys, deep calleth unto deep; 

The world of Nature to the world of Soul; 
Flowers bloom and fade, seasons their courses keep : 

Joys bom, joys dying, as they onward foil ! 

Hail, gentle Evening! to this blessed hour 
The sweetest hopes and memories belong — 

Memories of fireside mirth, of sylvan bower. 

Of blooming wild-flowers, and of wild-bird's song! 

And sweeter, tenderer by far than these. 
In each fond heart's most deep recesses hid, 

Released from worldly cares, the spirit flows 
To converse with the absent and the dead. 

We live again our early years, and think. 
Although we meet them in the flesh no more. 

Each parted fiiend is but another link 
To bind us to a better, fairer shore. 

And as in Nature there is still a flower 

Left in the garden, e'en amidst yellow leaves, 

God gives us blessings for life's latest hour. 
Bright fragrant blossoms for the darkening eve! 






A LIFE SKETCH. 

Part I. 

BABE in his snowy robes, 

Lulled to rest on his mother's knee 
Who the after fate shall fathom, 
Of this crowing helpless atom 
Of proud humanity? 

Watch his loving mother's smile, 
As she bends o'er her first-bom son; 

How many a bright proud scheme, 

How many a glowing dream 

Doth she build for her cherished one ! 

She will rear him with tender care! 

And her love will prove a charm 
Which will guide him from youth to age, 
Which shall guard life's chequered page. 

Which shall sound a loud alarm. 

When evil stands at the gate. 

And knocks for entrance there, 
(Like the serpent in Paradise) 
He shall see through each fair disguise 
By the light of his mother's prayer. 
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If along a troublous sea 

His tempest-toss'd barque be driven. 
Lessons, learned at his mother^s knee, 
Like beacon lights shall be 

To guide to a peaceful haven. 

Thus flows the mother's dream 

As she looks on her babe at rest; 
What a wealth of tenderness, 
What a tremulous happiness 
In each loving glance express'd ! 

• Part II. 

A boy, \vith a troop of boys, 
In a flowery field at play; 

The cadence of each young voice, 

Such musical merry noise, 

Makes an old man's heart feel gay. 

Mirth sounding in every tone, 
And laughing in every eye; 

No care on the youthful mind; 

It was thrown to the whistling wind 
When they cast their task-books by. 

Searching for Robin's nests, 

Himting the butterfly 
Bright primrose banks among; 
Listening the black-bird's song 

Mocking the cuckoo's cry. 
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Wading the rippling stream, 

Chasing the nimble trout, 
Climbing and swinging from forest trees, 
Breaking through woodland melodies 

With loud and joyous shout. 

Oh! childhood, guileless and pure! 

Bright morning, shadow free ! 
. How often, in after years. 
Through a blinding mist of tears. 

Shall they look back to thee ! 

When speech but reflected thought. 

Nor even a mask was worn; 
No memory of yesterday 
To cloud the bright to-day 

In boyhood's gladsome mom. 

Part III. 

An ardent, adventurous youth. 

With boyhood's sports laid by; 
The dawn of manhood now 
On resolute lip and brow. 

In thoughtful expressive eye. 

Arming him for the fight. 

For the struggle for fame and bread; 
Clothed in glittering panoply. 
Like the knights of chivalry 

In the olden tales he read. 
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Armed with well-fixed principles, 

Well-cultured mind aQd heart; 
Guarded and fitted with tender care, 
By a father's maxims, a mother's prayer. 

In the world to bear his part 

As a ship with her canvas set, 

And her pennon streaming gay. 
With lofty masts, and snowy sails. 
With gentle breezes and favouring gales. 

Goes forth from her native bay. 

He has compass^and map and chart, 
To teach him the course to steer; 
To warn away from each dangerous rock. 
Through foaming billows and tempest's shock, 
From quicksands to guide him clear. 

He is led by the star of hope. 

By the light of a loving eye — 
Dearer than mother or sister or friend. 
Whose gentle life shall mingle and blend 

With the stream of his destiny. 

May fair winds waft the gallant barque. 

Fair course o'er the sea of life ! 
Manned with hope and trust, and love and truth. 
Freighted richly with all that can gladden youth. 

Or strengthen to bear the strife. 
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As gladsome be his return 

To the home of peace and love, 
Whence at morning, noon, and even-tide, 
The name of the absent — their love and pride — 

Is up-borne to the throne above. 

Part IV. 

A grave and bearded man. 

With deeply-marked lines of care 
Furrowing the bold and open brow, 
And gleaming streaks of silver now 

Amidst his raven hajr. 

He has fought a gallant fight, 

And won a triumph high; 
His good ship rode through lifers angry gaJes, 
Tho' with shivered masts and shattered sails. 

Hard was the victory! 

For many a sweet spell broke, 

And hope's bright lamp burned low. 
And adverse currents oft crossed his way. 
And fierce temptation, with fearful sway. 

Wrought sin, and shame, and woe. 

But the thought of home and friends. 

Of hearts that would ache and bleed. 
Came back on his soul with mighty force. 
And recalled him firom his dangerous course, 
- Like a pilot in hour of need. 
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Now he sits by his own fireside, 

With his wife and children round; 
And they converse in low and softened tone 
Of parents and friends from the circle gone — 
Of dear ones underground. 

Of beloved ones gone before : 

And the children round his chair 
Hear tales from his own life's history, 
How his heart kept its early purity . 
Through his mother's love and prayer! 

He trains them as he was trained. 

To the love of right and truth; 
To regard their Maker with love and fear: 
He studies each phase of character 

In the complex heart of youth. 

A "husband fond and true, 

A father kind and wise, 
A generous master, a faithful friend, 
A man whose whole soul and nature blend 

With sweet home S)anpathies. 

Part V. 

A grandsire venerable; 

Reclined in his old arm-chair. 
An autumn sunset's golden glow 
Casting rosy light on his locks of snow. 

And his forehead bald and bare. 



/' 
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An aged lonely man, 

Living chiefly in memory; 
Of his loving partner late bereft, 
And his offspring all their home have left 

To fill their own destiny. 

An autumn sunset glows, 

And the simset of life is nigh; 
A well won harvest of precious sheaves 
Glows amidst the crimson of autumn leaves, 

And the purple of autumn sky. 

A deedflil, fruitful life, 

A boldly outlined track — 
A river which slowly, surely flows. 
Diffusing blessings where'er it goes — 

He beholds on looking back. 

And almost as life began, 

The toilsome journey ends ; 
In the verdant shade of these olden bowers. 
In converse sweet with the birds and flowers. 

And a few of childhood's friends. 




OLD TREASURES. 

This poem was suggested by a beautiful engraving bearing the same 
name, representing a lady seated in an old wainscoated chamber. 

A small table is before her, her lute is lying on the ground beside her. 
In her hand are a few withered flowers taken from an antique casket 
which she has been examining. 




HE sits among her treasures, 
In her chamber's solitude; 
Sits dreaming of the pleasures 
Of her early womanhood. 

Her dark eye's softened lustre 

Is fixed on vacancy, 
While her lute with solemn cadence 

Chimes some old-time melody. 

And its warbling grows more tender. 

More softly, sadly sweet, 
Till her careless hand relaxing, 

Drops it idly at her feet. 

Then a tender, wistful sweetness, 
Unbends the lip of pride. 

As she opes with reverent finger 
The casket by her side. 
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What are these she holds so sacred? 

'Tis not gold nor flashing gem; 
That world-weary dreamer 

Has but little care for them ! 

Only some withered leaflets, 
That once were fragrant flowers, 

Culled in some far-ofl" summer, 
In her girlhood^s sunny hours. 

Who can tell what hopes, what memories 

Lie in that treasure-trove? 
A monument erected 

O'er the grave of buried love ! 

Ah ! we all have treasure-caskets ! 

Dead hopes and withered flowers, 
Whose lingering light and fragrance 

Return with tenfold power 

In those seasons of retirement, 
When deep and pensive thought 

Has the weary years bridged over. 
When the lapse of time's forgot. 

For the pure and guileless pleasures 
Of the long-remembered past, 

Like those faded, crumbling treasures^ 
Were too lovely far to last ! 

I 
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Ah me ! The summer evenings 
When those flowers were in their bloom, 

When the soft breeze from its pinions 
Shook music and perfume; 

When hope's sunlight bathed the ftiture 
In a glow of love and trust : 

Now the dream of joy is over, 
And the cherished flowers are i 

With them lie a few old letters, 
Penned in earlier, happier years. 

Oh Time! thou fierce destroyer! 
They are blotted with my tears ! 

For the hopes they breathe so fondly, 
Beam upon my path no more. 

Lay them back — those priceless relics 
Of the golden days of yore ! 

Close the desk o'er the memorials 

Of the beautifiil and true ! 
Lock the lone heart's treasure-casket, 

Full of faded relics too ! 

And gird thyself, fond dreamer, 

For the battle-field of life; 
Armed with true and lofty purpose, 

Bravely face the weary strife. 
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Flowers everywhere are blooming; 

Life is full of tender ties; 
Pressing " upward, onward, heavenward !" 

Place thy treasures in the skies. 




THE BASKET FRAE HAME. 

[hey sing o* the charms o* the auld rowan tree, 
Whaur in childhood they played roxm* a fond parent's 
knee; 
An' solemn an' sweet o' the old arm-chair, 
Whaur a mother has sat they shall see never mair. 

The emigrant, toihng on some foreign strand. 
Melts tae tears at the sangs o' his dear native land; 
An' he feds the sweet breath o' his ain moimtain flowers, 
An' he hears the birds sing in the auld Scottish bowers. 

For the tone o' a voice, or the blush o' a flower. 
Or a ballad we loved in some lang-vanished hour, 
Bring the feelin's o' childhood in quick rushing waves, 
Springin' tender and pure frae the deep bosom caves. 

Noo, the worldlin' will sneer at my weakness, I ween. 
An' thedty-bred critic will lift up his een ! 
Yet, though humble my sang, is its spirit the same, 
It's just the contents o' a basket frae hame ! 
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When it comes, far awa' flee the cares o' the toon, 
An' its loud hum gies place tae some sweet woodlan' tune^ 
An' the heather an' furze seem tae bloom on the street, 
An' the murmur o* seas come tae me when I see't! 

When I open't a' eager an' tremblin' am I, 
Till my quick touch can hardly the fastenin's untie ; 
Ail ! ye dignified bodies wha titter an' blame, 
Ye kenna the joys o' a basket frae hame! 

" A basket, hoo stupid ; it should be a box!" 
But my frien's, ye maun keil, are but plain coimtry folks. 
An' the contents are gude, though they're clumsily tied, 
(No the only gude things that are clumsy outside). 

An' first, there's a letter, a letter frae hame; 
Wha kensna the feelin'? then that ye'U no blame; 
The simple detail o' their every-day life. 
Far removed frae the toon, wi' its pride an' its strife. 

An' then comes a bunch o' their old-fashioned flowers, 
The same that I wrocht wi' in childhood's blest hours; 
An' while I sit gazin' upon them, I seem 
Tae see my auld hame in a bonnie day-dream. 

An' I see my auld mither gaim pu'in' the flowers, 
Smilin' aft tae hersel' as she slips through the bowers; 
Wi' the han' o' an artist arrangin' them a', 
Tae sen' tae the dear anes that live far awa. 
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Nae wunner they're sweet; but I maun say nae mair, 
For I dinna daur sing o' the gude country fare; 
Nor the rich store o' dainties the basket contains, 
We're far owre refined noo tae think o' sic strains ! 

But lonely I sit in my hot city room, 

An' feel a' aroun' me the breath o* perfume; 

An' the treasures maist sweet that my lone heart can claim 

Breathe oot frae the flowers in the basket frae hame ! 




SABBATH BELLS. 

She died on a bright beautiful Sabbath morning, just when the 
church bells were beginning to ring; and never while I live shall I hear 
Jhe sound of a Sabbath bell without recalling that scene ! 

— Friend's Letter, 

SIT in my seat by the window. 
As we sat in the olden times, 
And listen the solemn music 
Of lofty St. Giles's chimes; 
But lonely I sit by the window, 
Alas! for the olden times ! 

How solemn and soft through the stillness 

Come the musical pealing bells! 
Yet my heart sinks deeper in sadness. 

And my bosom with anguish swells, 
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Though sweetest of earthly music 
Is the sound of the Sabbath bells. 

They peal through the royal city, 
They ring from a hundred spires; 

They call upon thousands of pious hearts 
To kindle their altar fires 

And send up the incense of prayer and praise,, 
To blend with the heavenly choirs. 

They summon the weary toiler 

To join in the lofty hymn, 
And seek for a treasure unperishing, 

Ere the lamp of his life grows dim; 
For the God who doth care for the sparrows 

Will richly provide for him ! 

They invite the Prince to a kingdom, 
And a crown which can ne'er decay : 

The mourner to follow the lost one 
To a land of perpetual day; 

And the careless and hardened worldling. 
Feels vaguely their hallowing sway: 

For he thinks of the church in the village,. 

Where he walked by his mother's side. 
And back on his soul come the teachings 

Rebelled at, scorned, and defied ! 
Alas ! how far on the downward road 

He has gone since his mother died I 
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Then I turn from the human river, 

With its steady and ceaseless flow, 
Where each has its own heart history, 

Which no other may guess nor know; 
To the empty chair beside me. 

And my sable garb of woe ! 

For death hats been here, and stricken 

The rose in her pride of bloom; 
We have laid the beloved and loving, 

Away in the silent tomb : 
• We are lonely — ^Ah me! so lonely! 

And our home is enwraped in gloom ! 

Through the fading flowers of autumn, 

And the flowerless winter's snow, 
We had passed through each sad transition 

Of hope and of hopeless woe, 
Till death set his seal upon her. 

And the current of life ebbed low ! 

The slender thread of her frail young life. 
By disease had been chafed and worn; 

But it severed at last with a sudden stroke : 
From our bosoms our treasure was torn 

When the sweet church bells were breaking 
Through the hush of the Sabbath mom. 

The sorrowful scene by the death-bed 
In my paemory through life shall dwell; 
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In a trembling embrace I raised her, 

. To falter her last farewell; 
Oh ! I never shall hear unmoved 
The sound of a Sabbath bell! 

When the musical chimes of St. Giles's 

Rung triumph and sacred mirth, 
The sable wings of the angel 
• Had darkened the portals of earth; 

She passed through the gloomy doors of death, 
To a higher and nobler birth ! 

And the Paradise gates were opened — 
To welcome the spirit through — 

So wide that a glimpse of the glory 
Came drifting to mortal view, 

And transfigured Death's terrible aspect 
Till we longed to follow too. 

Yet the light of our home is departed, 
We are lonely and desolate ! 

And our hearts are so sore— nigh to breaking- 
Bowed down with a leaden weight; 

We strive to murmur " Thy will be done," 
' But say it not truly yet ! 

Then we go when the chimes are ending. 

And kneel by the lowly sod ; 
And feel that the dust is but given to ,dust, 

But the spirit is safe with God ; 
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Where we who have loved her may follow soon, 
By the path which the ransomed have trod! 

We will lift our hearts where our treasure is, 

Where love sayeth not, " Farewell;" 
We will journey on to the better land, 

To the mansions where she doth dwell, 
Who entered the Church triumphant 

At the sound of the Sabbath bell ! 
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H ! welcome, thou beautiful Snow-drop ! 
Spring's fairest and first-bom chUd; 
That standest so pure and saint-like. 
And bravest the tempest wild. 

Thou look'st like a gleaming pearl 
On the brow of the winter king; 

Thou beautiful bud 'of promise. 
The first fair gift of Spring ! 

Like some delicate fairy frost-work; 

Say, by what mysterious power 
Hath the Alchemist transformed thee 

To a living, breathing flower? 
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While none of thy bright-hued kindred, 
Feel the coming Spring-time's breath, 

And the snow-flakes are falling round thee. 
Dear emblem of hope and faith ! 

Then welcome thou beautiful Snow-drop ! 

Most welcome thou art to me; 
For the tender hopes thou whisperest, 

And the tenderer memory. 

Last Spring, when I saw the first Snow-drop 
Peep up from the wintery plain, 

I smiled as I murmured softly, 
" What a treasure for little Jane !'* 

" A letter from cousin Alice ! 

Oh ! Herbert and Charlie, see ! 
A Snow-drop! a sweet wee Snow-drop ! 
Mamma, is it sent to me? 

" Read, read, mamma, and tell me!" 
" A Snow-drop for little Jane; 
The very first that has reared its head 
To welcome the early rain." 

Now the dried and withered Snow-drop, 
With her childish riches hid, 

Is numbered among those treasures 
Which are sacred to the dead! 
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For again we see them breaking 

Through the earth with their heads of snow; 
But our little darling sleepeth 

Sound under the Snow-drops now ! 

They will bloom o'er her grave in beauty; 

Sweet emblems, most meet and true, 
Of the fair dust, calmly sleeping 

Till wakened to life anew, 

When the winter of Time is over, 

And the dawn of eternal Spring 
Shall summon earth's buried flowers 

To blossom before their King. 

Oh! I dearly love the flowers I 

Each one of their fragrant train; 
But the Snow-drop more than any, 

For she loved it, dear littie Jane ! 

Then welcome, ye white-robed heralds 

Of the gorgeous court of Spring ! 
Prized much for your own chaste beauty, 

But more for the hopes ye bring : 

Bright hopes of the beautiful Spring-time, 

And summer in flowery prime; 
With songs of birds in the woodlands. 

And rippling waters' chime ! 
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High thoughts, too, of blest reunion 
In a land of eternal bloom. 

When this mortal, made immortal. 
Shall triumph over the tomb. 




A REMEMBRANCE. 

[OME, let us wander where 

Flowers scent the woodland air; 
Oft have we rambl'd there 

Gay and light-hearted; 
Hours which, till hoary age 
Shall live on memory's page. 
Though on the world's wide stage 
Far we be parted. 

Where elm and birchen tree. 
Shadow the gloomy Dee, 
Murmurs the drowsy bee, 

Zeph)n:s sing lowly; 
There the meek violet blows, 
There gleams the first primrose, 
Where the dark river flows 

PeaceM and slowly. 
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Oft in those sylvan bowers 
Spent we the gladsome hours, 
Gathered the fragrant flowers 

Both loved so dearly; 
Watched the joyous Spring 
Wide-spread her treasures fling; 
Heard the gay mavis sing 

Sweetly and clearly. 

Under the spreading lime, 
Lingered in summer time; 
When Autumn's golden prime 

Crowned earth with glory; 
Ever when evening fell, 
Sought we the shady dell, 
Even when winter chill 

Came, gray and hoary. 

Ever together still; 
Over the heath-clad hill- 
Tracing the mountain rill — 

Down by the river; 
Sharing each smile and tear. 
Breathing each hope and fear, 
Closer each passing year 

Bound us together ! 

Birds twittering in the brake, 
Swans gliding o'er the lake, 
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Sweet springing blossoms wake 

Tender emotion: 
Hot tears are falling fast, 
Mourning those pleasures past, 
On which my heart had cast 

Deepest devotion! 

Wh^i thou art far away, 
When my slow footsteps stray 
Through each familiar way, 

Joyless and lonely, — 
Say, shall thy love depart ? 
Can the fond memory part. 
Of one whose faithful heart 

Clings to thee only ? 

No ! by that moisten'd eye. 
By that quick shivering sigh, 
Firm is affection's tie 

Binding us ever; 
Though wandering far away, 
We take our separate way. 
Shall love and faith decay ? 

Never ! no, never ! 

Ever shall tender thought 
Cling to each long-loved spot. 
Live in the leafy grot. 
Sing in the zephyr; 
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Bloom in the op'ning flower, 
Hallow the evening hour, 
When some strange mystic power 

Draws us together. 

« 

Then, howe'er far apart, 
Heart shall respond to heart, 
Soft living tears shall start ; 

Prayers so tender 
To Heaven's Great King ascend 
Fond for the absent friend; 
Still may His grace defend, 

Blessings attend her ! 

Oh! I could sing too long ! 
When the bewitching song 
Takes me those scenes among. 

Fondly beloved; 
Dear shall they ever be, 
Sacred to memory, 
Even though from them and thee 

Far, far removed ! 






THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A BAND of Italian patriots had been confined for years in a Neapolitan 
dungeon, into which the light of day was not permitted to enter. After 
their escape — which was effected under remarkable circumstances — they 
related that their only solace during their imprisonment was the song of 
a nightingale, which came every evening to their prison window. The 
circumstance attracted the notice of their gaolers, who endeavoured, 
ineffectually, to frighten the bird away. At last he was shot, by order 
of the king. 

|HE sun sank to rest on the azure breast 
Of the far-famed Naples bay, 
And his dying spark lit the dungeon dark 
Where the captive patriots lay. 

Then twilight fell, and with mellow swell 

Rose the solemn notes and high 
Of the bird of night, when the moon's pale light 

Floods the soft Italian sky. 

The captives heard, and their hearts were stirred 

With a new and a rapturous joy; 
Again they rove through the myrtle grove, 

As they roved in years gone by; 

Again they seem, in triumphant dream, 

To wave freedom's glittering brand. 
And to Heaven on high swear to conquer or die 

For their own loved native land! 



at 
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Now broken the brand, and a chained hand 

Wipes the tears that quickly fall ; 
Now must they dwell in a gloomy cell, 

As dark as a funeral pall. 

Hope's lamp sunk low, burned with brighter glow 

At the nightingale's cheering strains; 
Nor yet forgot has Heaven," they thought, 
" Our own and our country's chains." 

But a despot ruled, and his minions were schooled 

To refinement of cruelty; 
And the one sweet drop in a bitter cup 

Was the nightingale's melody. 

Condemned was he, for all things free 

Must 3hare in the tyrant's ire; 
And his scathing frown would trample down 

Each spark of the sacred fire. 

So with noisy route, and threatening shout, 

To drive him away they strove; 
But, fearless the same, the minstrel came 

On his mission of hope and love. 

Still nightly perched he on the mulberry tree. 
Which the iron-barred window o'erhung; 

And all night long, through the prison strong,. 
The deep, mournful music rung. 

K 
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By a miscreant hand did his sweet life end 

In the flush of his minstrel pride, 
And the scene so long of his witching song 

Is now with his life-blood dyed. 

No sound is heard in the gloomy ward 
Save the clank of the heavy chains; 

But hope still gleams, and daring dreams 
Float wildly within their brains. 

Thank Heaven ! at last are their sorrows past ! 

To the land of the brave and free — 
The refuge sure of the wrongfed and poor — 

Now the exiled patriots flee ! 

Through peril and broil, safe to British soil, 
Where their foes could oppress them no more; 

And they kissed the sod, and gave thanks to God, 
Who had guided them to our shore. 

Now Italy's shore enjoys once more 
. The favouring smile of Heaven; 
And the despof s son from his father's throne 
By a nation's curse is driven. 

The beauteous dawn of freedom's mom 

Their eyes may now behold, 
And fondly deem may the coming time 

Prove glorious as days of old. 
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For the land is purged where oppression surged, 

And freed from tyrannic wrong; 
And freedom's flowers grace the orange bowers 

Of the glorious land of song. 

Now the patriot band in their native land 

Rove free through each flowery vale, 
And at even start with a bounding heart 

At the song of the nightingale. 





MAMMON-WORSHIPPERS. 

|H, for the pen of some great master ! to 
Do justice to the portrait I would draw; 
The power and pathos of a Burns, to show 

His loss and crime, who, breaking Heaven's law,. 
Doth steep his soul in vile idolatry — 
The worst that can disgrace humanity. 

Right well and truly doth our Epic Bard, 

Ascribe to gold infernal origin; 
Paint Mammon, vilest spirit, heaven debarred, 

With least redeeming nobleness, most prone to sin. 
As all his votaries have been e'er since. 
From grasping peasant to ambitious prince. 

The Mammon-worshipper! Oh, could I prove 
Him as he is, and sketch his picture true ! 

Not like Narcissus, would he fall in love 
With his reflected image; from the view 

Shrinking appalled, he'd drop the horrid mask, 

And change of heart and life repay my task. 

The Mammon-worshipper ! See, one sits there,, 
Upon a squalid couch of wretched straw; 
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But from a chest upon that broken chair, 
Surely the ruddy gleam of gold I saw ! 
'Tis even so; yet comfortless and cold, 
The starving miser counts his useless gold ! 

No human heart will sorrow for his loss, 
No weeping children, nor heart-broken wife; 

Some unloved distant kin will seize the dross — 
The only fruitage of his wasted life — 

Which, wrung from widows and the fatherless, 

If works avail, would drag him down from bliss! 

But works avail not; the Great Sacrifice 

Is powerful to atone for such as he ; 
Faith, however late, the gates of Paradise 

Will open ; but a richer man will be 
The poor, with generous deeds for gold and gem : 
They enter, but their works do follow them ! 

Another votary of the idol-gold. 

Goes whirling past behind four prancing grays; 
Rich furs protect him from the winter's cold, 

Bright velvet cushions taunt the envious gaze; 
Where poverty and sickness shrink aside 
To make a pathway for that man of pride ! 

This is the self-indulgent Sybarite, 

Denies him nothing which with gold is bought; 
JN"o selfish and luxurious delight, 

And so does good, whether he will or not: 
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He circulates his riches wide, I own, 
But, then, he spends it for himself alone. 

He passed the abodes of poverty and age. 
Yet not one thrill of pity warmed his breast; 

No gift of his will e'er their wants assuage, 

No single coin make one poor household blest; 

He dreams nor recks not of the blessings shed 

On him who hath the needy clothed and fed. . 

A shivering, half-clothed child now barred his way, . 

Timidly pleading, **We have nought to eati" 
** Go to the workhouse, brat; begone, I say ! " 

A nobler heart beneath his livery beat; 
Threw his last coin to buy the orphan bread. 
And Heaven looked smiling on the generous deed ! 

Aye, this was one of Nature's noblemen, 
A prince's heart within a servant's breast; 

A man who did his duty where and when 

He could, and looked to Heaven for the rest; 

Trusting fulfilment of the Heavenly word, 
**Who gives to these doth lend unto the Lord!" 

The noblest act of human charity 
Is that which on the giver doth entail 

A sacrifice. True generosity 

Is measured by the power, and by the will; 

The scanty meal, with a poor brothelr shared, 

Sooner or later brings a rich reward. 
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To watch unwearied by a sufferer's couch, 

Through lonely hours stolen from needed rest; 

The balm of hope, with tender tone and touch, 
To pour upon a sad and suffering breast 

Is higher wealth than ever gold could bring, 

Is laying treasure up unperishing. 

Another form of Mammon-worshipper 

Is one whom we may meet with every day: 

The grasping man of business, quick and clear 
To see advantage, come from where it may, 

And seize at any cost; in him we find 

The Sybarite and miser both combined. 

A veritable Shylock, who Will have 

His pound of flesh — ^just what the law will give. 
And nothing less. Let hapless debtor crave 

His clemency. Ah! vainly will he strive 
To move his sympathies; more eager he 
To force a tottering firm to bankruptcy! 

Then gain a prize — a fortune from the wreck; 

Regardless of the ruin it has brought 
Upon so many. Fearful retrospect 

If conscience should awaken! Has he got 
A conscience or a heart? Both dead, and rolled 
Away in cerements of sparkling gold ! 

Can it be possible this vile idolater 
Was once an innocent and helpless child, 
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Whose brow received the baptismal shower? 

A pledge redeemed by a mother mild, 
And tender father, who had trained him well, 
And led to worship at the Sabbath bell. 

Even so ! Yet are their lessons all forgot; 

While with each luxury his home is strewed, 
TTiey live and languish in a little cot 

With a poor pittance, grudgingly bestowed — 
^y^y grudgingly! Then say, have we not here 
The vilest form of Mammon-worshipper? 

One might have fancied that he would obey 

The one command with promise; but we know 
What High Authority of old did say : 
"No man can serve two masters,'' therefore how 
Can he serve God and Mammon ? or believe 
His heavy crime due justice will receive? 

His children, yet untouched by Mammon's frost, 
Will bend enraptiured o'er some glowing page : 

Their prudent sire forbids — such time is lost ! 
More useful studies must their, minds engage ; 

He'll let them hear no crack-brained poet rave ! 

Too pure a pleasure for base Mammon's slave. 

He calls the triumph of a master-mind 
Mere sentimental drivel, trashy rhyme, 

Unworthy of a man of sense ! You find 

None of those poets rich, their thoughts sublime 
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Brought them but little gold; poor idle fools! 
Few would their laurels be where Mammon rules ! 

What ! is it nothing that their glorious strain 

So works upon the morals of their age; 
Refines and purifies, like summer rain 

And genial sunshine, opens Nature's page 
And so interprets it, that we aspire 
More nearly to the Image of our Sire? 

What noble aspirations thus are crushed. 
What God-given genius strangled in its birth ! 

What strains of lofty music rudely hushed, 

That otherwise had charmed the wondering earth! 

Sacrificed to an idol — mournful doom ! 

Forced back, and prisoned in a living tomb ! 

Poor children, trained to worship gold as God; 

Their chief ambition and their highest weal 
To bend to rank and wealth : The downward road 

What wonder if they travel fast, and feel 
No higher pleasure and no deeper pain 
Than fear of poverty, or hope of gain? 

Some call those pictures strained and overdrawn, 

Like the proportions of a fevered dream. 
The deadly Upas-tree I have but shown 

In its full growth, dropping its poison-stream; 
And lofty trees, where birds of the air may feed, 
Develop from a grain of mustard seed. 
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To trace the greed of gold through all its grades, 
In thought and deed to full development, 

Would needs portray each various light and shade 
Of character; yet wisely time were spent 

In studying how to combat and erase 

This chief debaser of our hapless race. 

For clothing him ofttimes in robes of hght, 

He sets his altar by the sacred shrine 
Where all our best affections glow most bright — 

The home beloved,. where love and friendship twine — 
And sets temptation in the master's way; 
For their dear sakes he yields to Mammon's sway. 

. 'Tis nothing very wrong, he whispers him, 

No earthly statute will he bid him break; 
Only some simple friend who trusted him, 

Asked his advice, perhaps; and for their sake 
He will forestall his friend, betray his trust, 
And trail his stainless honour in the dust 

Now quick and steady will his progress be — 
The rigid law of honour once transgressed — 

Till love of gain, grown to idolatry, 
Like the fierce cuckoo in the sparrow's nest. 

Makes speedy work with all affection's brood, 

And reigns in cold unbroken solitude ! 

See lofty genius load his seraph wings 

With earthly wax — the love of lucre. Then 
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The Muse, which soars as high as sky-lark springs, 

Must stoop within the range of common men ; 
Not " How shall I attune the reader's breast 
To love of virtue?" but "What sells the best?" 

Or, if he scometh with a high disdain 

Those servile themes which would profane his lyre^ 
Who wiU reward him for the magic strain— 

The spirit's essence, full of truth and fire? 
The minstrel dies ujiheeded ! but his page 
Shall live immortal in the coming age ! 

And still more painful is the conflict stern 

Where Love and Mammon strive for mastery; 
A breath, a feather, will the balance turn, 
' And one must gain entire supremacy; , 
For when was heaven-bom Love a welcome. guest 
With grovelling Mammon in the human breast? 

And oft, alas ! are rudely trampled down 

The heart's best instincts, and the gilded bait 

•Is seized, although accusing conscience frown. 
The dazzled victim blindly dares her fate ! 

Then vanquished Love, his pinions spreads for flight,. 

And guardian angels weep a lifetime's blight! 

More deadly even his power, Arhen parents send 
Their children to the world, with anxious care 

For worldly benefit — ignoble end! 
To breathe a sin-polluted atmosphere; 
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Like Lot in Sodom, they the poison-stain 
Like wax receive, like marble they retain! 

Oh, it is pitiful ! • Were it not best 

To study Mammon less, true riches more ? 

To guard from influence foul the youthful breast; 
The yet unformed mind with jewels store, 

"Which shall avail when worldly treasure hath 

Melted like snow-wreaths at the spring-wind's breath? 

And even if Fortune on the worldling smile, 
If riches crown the long laborious strife; 

What treasure hath he bought with years of toil — 
What blessings purchased for the close of life ? 

A marble monument, a gorgeous pall — 

Six feet of mother earth — and this is all! 

Consider ye, and mark the lilies grow — 



Those lovely denizens of wood and field — 
Behold their spotless cups of dazzling snow; 

And God doth nourish them^ and clothe and shield ! 
When was a monarch, 'mid his pagentries,' 
Arrayed in splendour like to one of these ? 

Go watch the sunrise, as the shimmering rays 

Pierce with unnumbered shafts the mists of mom; 

Thicker the arrows dart, before their blaze 
The routed darkness flies, and day is bom ! 

Can we a grander spectacle behold 

Than morning's dazzling robes of rosy gold ? 
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Then Nature into new-bom vigour springs; 

Each trembling leaflet bears a diamond gem ; 
Millions of winged minstrels wake and sing, 

A countless myriad ! and God feedeth than! 
Can we not trust Him, who hath all things made, 
For needed raiment, and for daily bread? 

Behold the labourer, from his day of toil 

Returning homeward to his humble cot; 
How brightly welcoming his partner's smile !' 

Ah ! Love transfigures even the lowliest spot ! 
His prattUng children clamber on his knees; 
Lover of gold, can gold buy joys like these? 

The pure and perfect bliss now mark awhile, 
Where Friendship revels in communion high; 

Note ye the softened tone, the answering smile, 
The lightening glance of loving sympathy; 

Is not a nobler, richer jewel here 

Than gold can win ? Oh, Mammon-worshipper ! . 

Next see the duteous son with pious care 

His aged parents nourish and sustain. 
Devoting of his goods a generous share 

To those who cherished him. This is true again T 
Investment which shall yield rich interest; 
For God will bless him, and he shall be blest ! 

Follow the steps of the philanthropist 
Among the haunts of poverty and crime; 
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Is he not rich indeed, and truly blest ? 

Rich in his generous heajt and aim sublime, 
To feed the poor, reclaim the criminal, 
Break iron chains which hold in Satan's thrall. 

He throws the mantle of sweet charity 
Over unhappy vice, pities the vile; 

However fallen is pot>r humanity 
He hopes, and like his Master blesses still ! 

He would not buy a kingdom, if he could, 

With this high, godlike joy of doing good. 

See those devoted women who, when brings 
The demon war destruction in his train, 

Devote their lives to heal his work — to kings 
Leaving the laurel-wreath and guilty stain ! 

Their noble heroism, their deeds sublime, 

Shall live in glory through all future time ! 

When human power is vain to cope with Death, 
The gentle soother, o'er the sufferer's bed 

Bending, doth point the eye of new-bom Faith 
Where war is over, and no tears are shed; 

The dying soldier feels his darkening eyes 

Will open in the courts of Paradise ! 

Thus might we multiply, unendingly, 
Figure on figure : illustrations bright 

»Of grand self sacrifice, devotion high, 
Chivalric love-wide charity, we might 
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Point to unnumbered noble acts, where shone 
Bright features of that Image, once our' own ! 

<jrand, even in its mournful ruin, gleams 
Much of true greatness in our nature yet; 

Pure fountains mingling with earth's muddy streams, 
Sweet birds of Eden, whose bright pinions flit 

Amidst the shadows; deeds and thoughts sublime 

Glow -through the annals dark of woe and crime. 

Like that dread Indian fungus, often used — 
The deadly instrument of murderous hate — 

Into the hapless victim's food infused; 
Then as a plant will spring and vegetate, 

And round each vital will its tendrills fold, 

Till Death ensues — so is the love of gold ! 

It twines around the heart by slow degrees, 
Round every purer hope and loftier aim; 

" Chocking with golden sand " the sympathies, 
The love of virtue, honour, friends^and fame; 

Like the philosopher's long-fabled stone, 

Transforming all.to nature like its own. 

For this the g'ambler, with a throbbing brain, 
Fevered to madness, risks the desperate throw — 

The fearful hazard ! staking all, to gain 
Some fragments back; or losing, wild with woe 

For wife and children ruined, ends the strife 

With desperate hand against his wasted life ! 
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For love of gold, or his tvvin-brother pow:er, 
Will rival kings, unloose the hounds of war, 

Overwhelm a smiling land with deadly shower 
Of fire and sword and famine ; drive the car 

Of ruthless Juggernaut o'er wasted fields, 

0*er broken hearts, wide graves — such fruits it yields T 

For this the tender cords of brotherhood 
Are harshly severed, Friendship laughed to scorn ;. 

The hireling in his wage oppressed, with rude 
Defiance heard the curse on those who com 

Withhold in time of famine ! Why prolong 

The endless tale — Idolatry and wrong? 

Oh, for strong words of pleading ! but the power 

I lack ;• the inborn fire of genius, 
Sooth to say, with dazzling robes of metaphor 

To clothe the plain unpalatable truth; 
With brilliant thoughts to wing and barb the dart, . 
That thus might penetrate and change the heart. 

But something yet I fain would say to such 
As watch the fluttering eddyings of the Muse : 

Beware the love of Mammon ; but the rich 
Have mighty power for good ; then rightly use 

The gifts of God — those opportunities 

Of honest gain for just necessities. 

Yet worship not as God the needed gold, 
The creature which we live by; turn aside 
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From the mad race for riches, to behold 

The nobler treasures by the highway side — 
Treasures of love, and hope, and holy faith — 
Our joy in life, and our support in death. 

'Tis wisdom to provide for hoary age, 

If we should live to see it : stores of wealth — 

Wealth which shall brighten up the closing page 
Of life with priceless gems; be rich in health 

By temperance preserved; in pleasing memories 

Of noble gifts performed, of generous charities. 

Let not the darkness of the twilight hour 
Bring troops of spectres hidden: ne'er forget 

The ghosts of wasted talents — gifts — the power 
We had of doing good, and did it not. 

Oh, let us spend our wealth, if wealth be given^ 

As fits the stewards of all-bounteous Heaven! 

Be rich in tender ties, in faithful friends; 

Rich in the garnered treasure of each age ; 
In art, in science, in all lore which tends 

To elevate, our being. From the page 
Of glorious Nature draw those lessons high 
Which point from earth to immortality. 

Rich, above all thmgs, in the steadfast faith 
Which trusts a Father in small things as great ; 

L 
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Which triumphing o'er earth, and sin, and death, 

Walks on life's thorny path with heart elate, 
Difiiising good, pressing towards the prize, 
A deathless crown, a mansion in the skies! 




A BROKEN DREAM. 

Oh! my Amy, mine no more ! 
Oh! the dreary, dreary moorland ! Oh ! the barren, barren shore! 

— Locksley Hall, 

H ! my bosom thrills and trembles with unuttered hopes 
and fears ! 
Madly diving, vainly striving, through the mists of future 

years. 
To gaze with prophet vision and unfold Fate's mystic page, 
For the issue of the battle I must soon begin to wage ! 

My life, like some bright river, held its calm unchanging way 
Till a tempest swept its bosom, and my hopes in ruins lay; 
For a fair career seemed mirrored on^the smilmg, treacherous 

stream. 
And one loved image ever blended with each blissful dream! 

Through Time's incessant changes, through Fortune's ebb 

and flow. 
We had shared each other's pleasures and soothed each 

other's woe, 
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Till my heart-strings twined around her with a wild unreason- 
ing power 
Ever deepening, still increasing, with every passing hour ! 

For I dreamed as youth has dreamed ever since the world 

began, 
As- youth will dream for ever till old Time be gray and wan! 
Through the smiles of Fame and Fortune her brighter smile 

would shine, 
Crown my home with joy and rapture, crown my spirit with 

Love's wine ! 

Every hope was centred in her, every thought and every 

dream 
Turned to her, as to the ocean runs each swiftly flowing 

stream ; 
Yet I spoke no word to bind her, for I knew her parents* 

pride, 
I had name and fame to win before I sought her for my 

bride. 

Oh, rude was the awakening! and just, though hard, the 

blow! 
For, more than the great Giver, I had prized His gift, I 

know! 
Not weighed and found awanting, not shattered in her 

shrine, 
But withdrawn to form the sunshine of another heart than 

mine. 
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Oh, Heaven ! how I worshipped her ! but yet she wronged 

me not 
Had she trifled with, deceived me, from my heart, even fron^ 

my thought 
I had cast her ! But she loved me, as a brother, it would 

seem; 
Alas ! the wild idolatry ! Alas ! the broken dream ! 

Then may he, her choice, prove worthy of the treasure he 

has won ; 
And I — Oh, Father I^teach me to say " Thy will be done !" 
For the task is sad and hard to feel contented and resigned,^ 
While my hopes and joys float drifting, Hke rose-leaves in 

the wind ! 

Oh I my soul bows low in sadness when I think of bygone 

years, 
And I muse on scenes of gladness with a grief too deep for 

tears ! 
On those long delightful rambles in the glorious summer even. 
When our pure and sweet conununion made earth draw near 

to Heaven! 

When we wander through the woodlands, through the 

meadow, o'er the moor. 
Heard the mountain torrent thunder, and the solemn ocean 

roar; 
Heard a thousand minstrels singing 'mong the verdiure of 

brake. 
Saw the golden lilies floating on the bosom of the lake. 
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Then when songs were hushed, and flowers hung their heads 
in dewy sleep, 

And the red sun sank to slumber on the bosom of the 
deep. 

Homeward, while through the foliage the shimmering moon- 
beams shone, 

And broad shadows from the chestnuts were across our path- 
way thrown. 

Oh! those lovely summer evenings! those sweet ecstatic 

hours 
When my heart sung joyful chorus to the birds and to the 

flowers ! 
Like a beautiful oasis in life's desert do they gleam, " 
.She living in the present — I 'cherishing a dream ! 

And when autumn's mournful beauty gave place to winter's 

snow, 
Then the hour of sweet reunion by the fireside's ruddy glow; 
When around the hearth we fgathered made my cup of 

earthly bliss 
Brim full to overflowing, and I asked no more than this ! * 

But I went upon a journey. I retur^ed, and felt a change — 
A shadow — a foreboding. She seemed far away and strange; 
Yet a iight of new-bom gladness [o'er her features went and 

came, 
,And her pure fair cheek flushed brighter when they spoke a 

stranger's name ! 
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Then I knew my cherished dream of love and happiness was 

gone, 
For her father spoke unto me in a pitying undertone; 
While a flash of haughty triumph sparkled in her mother's 

eyes: 
** She had loved me as a brother ; could I hope it otherwise?" 

But the truth came crushing on me like a mighty avalanche, 
Or the bolt which rends the monarch of the forest branch 

from branch; 
And my happy visions vanished like a meteor's idle gleam:- 
Ah, me ! the rude awakening — the breaking of the dream? 

As a river, chafed and fretted by some force unknown before, . 

Fiercer surges till it merges in the ocean's dashing roar, 

So my wild impassioned nature to its inmost depths is- 
stirred. 

And ambition takes the rudder from her "gentle hand- 
transferred. 

To the world's untried arena now I go to play my part, 
Hoping thus to quell the yearning of the lonely aching heart; : 
Yet all pulses of my being at her bidding beat and thrill. 
As no other hand has power their chords to wake and still ! . 

And I murmur not nor blame her for the bitter grief I bear; 
Heaven bless her now and ever is my daily, hourly prayer — 
Heaven bless her for the comfort poured upon my bleeding 

heart. 
For a sister's pure affection, since our lives must flow apart !~ 
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Yet at times I shrink and tremble, and my spirit fills with 

fears, 
As I ponder oft, and wonder what the shadowy future bears; 
And I cannot brook the woodlands, i^or the meadows where 

We strayed, 
Nor the murmur of the river, nor the music of the glade ! 

Far away across the ocean to another land I'll roam. 
Where the memory of her presence can to mock me never 

come; 
In the forefront of the battle seek a refuge from the strife 
Which fills my heart with agony, and saps the springs of life ! 

Ah ! this were sin most fearful, and hard to be forgiven, 
Thus rashly to imperil the life which God has given ! 
I will fight a nobler battle, win a triumph more sublime — 
I will wrestle down the passion which has now become a crime. 

I will study the old masters till the magic of their verse 
Make the spring-tides of my spirit flow in unison with theirs ! 
Till I catch their inspiration, till I feel the blessedness — 
The grandeur and the glory which reward Self-sacrifice ! 

« 

Could I clothe with, words my fancies, could I speak my 

thoughts sublime, 
I would make my verse the pleasure and the marvel of all 

time; 
I would sing the works of Nature, and her beauties I'd 

explore, 
The treasures of the sea-depths, the wonders of the shore I 
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Or if this be too high for me — if I sing not, I can act; 
And triumphant thought illustrate by the Poetry of Fact! 
I will make my life a poem, an Epic grand and true, 
Where lofty deeds and noble thoughts shall meet the world's 
view. 

Oh! the oak is ever grandest which has borne the tempest's 

shock! 
And the sweetest water gushes from the Heaven-smitten 

rock ! 
But I'll wander o'er the world till my heart live down the 

strife, 
Till I learn to meet her calmly as my happy neighbour's 

wife; 

Till Time — the great Consoler — shall all bitterness remove. 
And calm unswerving friendship take the place of hopeless 

love; 
Till rising from the ruin, from the earthquake, from the 

storm. 
Shall Love, the indestructible, live in a nobler form ! 

I will hold my deep heart-struggle unspoken, unexpressed, 
Lest it wake a dangerous sympathy within her gentle 

breast; 
Lest it sow4the seeds of jealousy. I have loved her well and 

long I 
I would guard her pure young spirit from the faintest 

breath of wrong ! 
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I would have her true and loyal as the needle to the pole! 
Let no demon's darkening pinion shade the mirror of her 

soul; 
Nor a wave of pitying sorrow sweep o'er her life's placid 

stream, 
For my loneliness and anguish — for the breaking of my 

dream ! 

Yet though no word be spoken, can she fail to understand? 
The ostrich deems he's hidden when his head is in the 

sand; 
So I shrink from my own eyesight, and so think all others 

blind ; 
Ah, well! then she will pity me; and when time has Self 

refined — 

Then, returning from my wanderings, I shall find my happi- 
ness 

In seeing and in sharing the loved one's blessedness; 

And with kindness where affection and deep sympathy may 
blend, 

5he will teach her babes to love me — their mother's trusted 
fiiend ! 

Their mother's? — aye, too truly! Shall I say their father's 

too? 
Yes, even this mighty triumph I will dare and I will do! 
Forgetting early rivalry, my love and wild despair, 
I will be a faithful friend to him, as I have been to her ! 
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For he must be true and noble whom her heart elected 

king; 
Never to the deadly Upas could the fragrant Jess'mine 

cling, 
Nor the dove mate with the raven; then worthy must 

he be — 
Worthy of faith and friendship who has won her heart 

from me ! 

There is promise in the future, but I cannot grasp it yet 
Then — till time and change and absence shall teach me to 

forget — 
Farewell dear scenes of boyhood, green glade and sylvan 

stream; 
Ye are haunted, ye are haunted by the breaking of a dream t 

Farewell to home and kindred; nay, the parting is not vain I 
Is not pleasure cheaply purchased by temporary pain? 
When the tempests rave around me, and the mighty billows 

roll. 
They will quell the waves of passion, and the tumult of the 

soul ! 

But to tell thee, so long beloved, how shall I speak it — ^how? 

No hope of wished reunion remains to cheer me now] 

Oh ! my soul is sick with Anguish, and my breast with mad- 

dening swell 
Is throbbing, vainly sobbing, "Beloved, fare-thee-well!" 
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SPRING CAROL. 

N the willow, tost, abused. 

Long has hung my silent lyre, 
Through the passing years unused 
Nature's gift, the minstrel fire ! 

Now, once more, wild fitful numbers 
O'er my raptured spirit roll; 

From her long and dreary slumbers 
Wakes again the Poet-soul. 

Wild and wayward, shapeless fancies 
Chase each other through my brain 

In eddying whirl, like fairy dances, 
Scoff at numbers, mock my pen ! 

Shall I sing a welcome cheery • 
To the joyous flower-crowned Spring? 

Shall I chant a requiem dreary 
O'er frail, fleeting, earthly things ? 

While the strains of joy and gladness 

All around us sweetly ring. 
Much misplaced were notes of sadness; 

Welcome we the infant Spring. 

What though cares and troubles various 
Round our life-path sullen crowd? 
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Breaks not forth the sunshine glorious 
All the brighter for the cloud? 

Mark them well, those heaven-dyed flowers, 
In balmy gales they sweetly blow : 

Mourn they for December's showers, 
Biting frost or deriving snow ? 

In the grove's reviving centre, 
Hark! what gladsome carols ring; 

Doth the cold inclement winter 
Mar the brightness of the Spring ? 

Think what Almighty care and kindness 
In this lovely world appear;* 

What but wicked, wilful bUndness, 
Fill the future hours with fear. 

Who doth not view the sun with favour, 
Though the shades of night must close ? 

Why in madman- like endeavour 
Distil a poison from the rose ? 

Joy and grief in equal measure 

In our daily life appear, 
From each event then let us treasure 

Lessons for each future year. 

Doubt not He who clothes the lily, 
Dyes with hues of Heaven the rose, 
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Will, o'er life's tempestuous billow, 
Guide to saf« and blest repose. 

Doubt not ye, the poor and lowly, 

Struggling for your daily bread, 
He'll provide — the High and Holy — 

By whom the huijiblest sparrow's fed ! 

In the broad plain path of duty. 

By the light His Word has given. 
Songs of joy, and forms of beauty 

Cheer the roughest road to Heaven ! 




THE ORPHAN'S FUNERAL, 

O sad and solemn music 
Floats upward on the gale; 
No livery of woe is seen. 
No face with sorrow pale. 

Yet we see Death's awful presence 
Up the pathway slowly come; 

And his comrades bear the sleeper 
To his long and silent home. 

M^y the pitying dews of Heaven 
Drop gently on his breast ! 
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For no human tear is falling 

O'er the orphan's lowly rest- 
No mother, drowned in sorrow, 

No father, sternly sad, 
Has smoothed the dying pillow 
Of the lonely workhouse lad ! 

Ah, poor, unfriended outcast ! 

In kindness, not in wrath, 
To end thy earthly sorrows, 

Came the pitying stroke of Death ! 

Since all who once have loved thee 
Lie cold beneath the sod, 

Mount to the orphan's Refuge, 
Thy Saviour and thy God ! 

Ne'er had thy name been spoken 
In affection's thrilling tone; 

No look nor tone of kindness 
Thine infant years had known. 

The demons of cold and hunger 
Had marked thee for their prey; 

Thence rescued, iron discipline, * 
Stem duty held the sway. 

Till childhood's sweet emotions 
Were frozen in thy breast ; 

Unwept, unloved, unpitied, 
They have laid thee down to rest ! 
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The earth is laid with kindred earth, 

The dust with kindred dust; 
The spirit to the God who gave — 

Pure, merciful, and just — 

Returned, we trust, rejoicing, 

With new glad life inspired, 
To find, where little has been given. 

Little shall be required ! 

Oh ye ! whose home affections 

Are in full and sparkling play; 
Whose lives glow in love's sunshine 

Like a long long summer day; 

While ye prize the friends beloved, 

Who to crown your joys are given. 
Till this vale of sin and sorrow 

Seems the outer court of Heaven ! 

Be not selfish in your pleasure, 

But embrace all human kind; 
Let the mourners God has stricken 

Be your pleasing task to find. 

Clothe the naked, feed the hungry. 

For this purpose wealth was given; 
Be not false to your high calling. 

Stewards of the King of Heaven ! 
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Nor stop with costly oflferings, 
And deem your duty done; 

Children we of one great Father, 
All the human race are one ! 

But ye rear a stately structure — 
Sculptured arch and lofty dome — 

With Guardians, Matrons, Teachers, 
The friendless Orphan's " Home! " 

And they feed and clothe the body 
By weight and measurement, 

And the shrunken mind's half-nourished 
With the simplest rudiments ; 

While the heart is fainting, starving. 
Of its needed food bereft; 

And the soul is groping blindly, 
In heathen darkness left 

Thus " fitted for the world,'' 
What wonder if they slide? 

For no shield against temptation 
Can such teaching cold provide. 

We mourn not for the early dead; 

For happier far is he 
To whom Heaven's gates are opened 

In his sinless infancy ! 
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Yet the sight so sad and solemn 
Eaeh fender heart must move ; 

Oh ! cherish ye the parentless 
With tenderaess and love ! 

And their nature's latent beauty 

Shall be developed then; 
And they, 'neath love's soft influence, 

Grow brave, true-hearted men ! 

The bread cast on the waters 

Shall yield a rich reward 
In the blessings of the orphan, 

And favour from the Lord ! 



-♦-•-♦- 




INVITATION. 

* 

ERRY this mom are the wild birds singing, 
Chanting their tender and artless lays; 
Come with me, then, where the flowers are springing^ 
Cherished friend of my early days. 

Born of the beautiful April weather, 
Down in the copse, see, the violets blow; 

Come, let us wander away together, 
Even as we wandered years ago. 

M 



TRUE AND TRIED. 




OFT a July sunset's pouring 
Slanting rays in golden streams; 
Soft are ripened rose-leaves showering 

Where a shady arbour gleams. 
And a closer view discloses 

Walter and his promised bride 
Seated 'neath the twining roses, 
Lovers true, but yet untried. 



Summer hours where fell no shadow, 

Summer pleasures their's had been; 
Wandering through the flowery meadow,. 

By the river bright and sheen; 
Dreaming sweetly, ever dreaming, 

Visions of the coming years. 
Visions like those roses gleaming, 

Free from doubts and chilling fears. 



What though shortly he is going 

Far to India's sunny shore; 
Bright with tropic grandeur glowing. 

Bright with bird and fruit and flower; 
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Rich with gems of dazzling splendour, 
. Wealth which he may win at will^ 
He'll surround his bride with grandeur 
Might a queen with envy fill ! 

So he talked, while yet the parting 

Like a distant shadow lay; 
But its venomed arrows darting 

Through their hearts is grief to-day. 
Now has fallen their first great sorrow, 

Now has come the parting hour; 
Walter, with the dawn of morrow 

Leaves for years his native shore. 

Sweetly bloom the roses shading 

Their love seat, sweet breathes their balm. 
Walter speaks, his voice grief-laden, 

Vainly striving to be calm! 
I must bid adiew, dear Alice, 

To this loved and lovely bower, 
To those fair and fertile valleys, 

Scenes of many a blissful hour! 

And to thee, the loved companion 

Of my joys — my promised bride ! 
Thou, until my life is waning. 

Dearer than all earth itself! 
Yet bow not in hopeless sorrow, 

Soon the years will pass away; ] 
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Comfort we from hope will borrow, 
Bright hopes of a happier day, 

Which shall witness my returning 

To my native land and thee. 
Rich reward shall crown our mournings 

Blissful shall the future be; 
Yet, if evil should assail me, 

Tossed by storms of adverse fate. 
If my love should seem to fail thee. 

Doubt not, fear not — watch and wait! 

Though long years, their courses rolling, 

Pass, I yet shall claim my bride; 
Through all things my spirit calling 

To thee, tender, true and tried ! 
" I will still be steadfast, Walter, 

Though long years should onward roll; 
Never shall my fond faith falter, 

Nor distrust shall cloud my soul ! 

*' I will keep my promise truly, 

Tho' ten or even twenty years, 
From this evening in sweet July, 

Roll their course along the spheres f 
I will trust thee ever, Walter; 

Wait until thou claim'st thy bride; 
Years may pass, and hearts may alter, 

Thou wilt find me true and tried!" 
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Then the farewell words were spoken, 

Breathed with tears and bitter sighs 
Wrung from a strong heart, nigh broken 

With affection's agonies! 
Bitter sobs, his manhood scorning, 

Broke from Walter's heaving breast, 
As he went, yet often turning 

To that bower, for ever blest. 

Where the bough withdrawn discloses 

Pale sad face and golden head 
Framed around with clustering roses, 

Twining roses, white and red ! 
Sped the ship across the ocean. 

Reached the distant Indian shore; 
Walter kept his fond devotion. 

True and tried for evermore ! 

Alice, when the evening closes. 

To her long-loved bower withdrew;' 

Sat among the fading roses. 

Sat when Autumn's tempests blew; 

Till, her lonely grief to soften, 

Came a white-winged messenger; 
Tender greetings, coming often. 

The dark, dreary winter cheer. 
He is struggling, striving ever; 

Though the strife is fierce and hard. 



i 
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He will work on, shrinking never, 
Till success his toils reward. 

So his letters came, still bringing 

Hope and comfort to her breast; 
Till, when early flowers were springing, 

Came another, then they ceased ! 
Ceased at once, and ceased for ever; 

And the neighbours' gossip said 
He was false,' was wed, or never 

Would return, perhaps was dead ! 

Still fair Alice watched and waited, 

Day by day and year by year; 
While her fair companions mated 

Each, and sought a distant sphere : 
Still she waits with heart prophetic, 
' Not as dead doth Walter mourn. 
'* Nay; he steers some course erratic. 
True and tried he will return ! 

" Were he dead, his faithful spirit 

Would have come and bid farewell; 
Were he false, I could not bear it! 

But I know he loves me still!" . . 
So a life of virtue living, 

Year by year and day by day, 
With her lonely sorrow striving, 

Wore her gentle life away. 
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Though the lord of three fair valleys 

Sought her for his worshipped bride, 
Still unwedded livdd Alice, 

Ever constant, true, and tried. 
Her sweet life a daily offering. 

Pure and bright on Virtue's shrine; 
While her face, matured by suffering, 

Glowed with beauty half-divine! 

Where she went the children loved her; 

Blessings from the poor she hears; 
Kind and generous friend they proved her: 

Thus passed fifteen lonely years. 
Till one balmy summer gloaming, 

Seated in her favourite bower, 
With her mournful thoughts far roaming 

Backward to that parting hour. 

Hark! a footstep on the gravel, 

A familiar step she hears; 
And before her, worn with travel, 

A dark-bearded man appears : 
But she knew him. '* Welcome, Walter, 

Looked for trustfully,'' she cried; 
•" Well I knew could never alter. 

Our fond hearts, the true and tried! " 

Then his wondrous tale he told her, 
How, for many weary years. 
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Fearing he should ne'er behold her, 

Crushed with torturing doubts and fears. 

In a fierce barbarian's prison 
He had lain; but hope was shed 

From that sweet and cherished vision, 
Golden head 'mong roses red. 

As he saw her when they parted, 

Then his heart with hope beat high : 
*' She will still be faithful-hearted, 

Though the dreary years roll by. 
If she liveth, I will find her, 

In that fair and hallowed bower, 
Where the clustering roses shrined her 

Drooping head that parting hour. 

" I've escaped from gloomy prison; 

I have come to claim my bride; 
Long delayed but richer blessing 

Waits us, Alice, true and tried : 
I have come with wealth and splendour 

Fitting for an Eastern Queen; ^ 

But a higher, nobler grandeur 

Crowns our long-tried love, I ween ! 

" Hope, which shone with quenchless splendour^ 
Faith, by trial glorified; 
Love, through all things true and tender, 
Through long years by absence tried. 
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Then, though early youth has faded, 

Peacefully our lives will glide 
Through the evening valley shaded, 

Fond and tender, true and tried!" 




THE SMITTEN ROCK. 

N the olden ages, when Moses led 
Through the desert the chosen flock, 
Hot thirst had parched them, no help was near, 

Till God did command the stroke; 
And the welcome water in copious streams 
Gushed free from the smitten rock. 

Still cool and pure through the burning waste, 

Ripples onward the desert-stream; 
Tall palm-trees wave o*er its sparkling breast, 

Bright flowerets beside it gleam; 
The green oasis, 'mid arid sand. 

Glows bright as a poet's dream. 

And still, through the world as we journey on, 

The truth of the type appears; 
For the human heart is a flinty rock. 

Till smitten by griefs and fears; 
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And life is a desert of barren sand, 
Till watered and drenched with tears. 

And Nature proclaims the same grand truth, 

With a voice sweet as minster bells : 
For the sun gives the blossom its gorgeous dyes^ 

But the dews fill the perfiimed cells; 
In the mists and shadows of gloomy night, 

Fruit ripens, and mellows, and swells. 

The tyrant rule of the tempest-king. 

The snow-storm and stinging frost. 
Prepare the soil for the precious seed. 

Which shall spring up a glorious host 
Of golden grain, and of fruits and flowers, 

In soft zephyrs swayed and tost! 

So the ploughshare of sorrow driven through the soul, 
Through the wrung heart's quivering core. 

May sow the seeds of a harvest rich, 
Of blessings undreamed before; 

The sweetest water that eairth can yield 
From the smitten rock doth pour. 

It is but in the riveti heart of earth 

That we seek for the priceless gem 
Which shall shine like a star in the circling gold 

Of a proud monarch's diadem; 
And the gems of thought, and the flowers of life. 

Where, where shall we look for them? 
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As the fragrant blossoms we love the most 

Delight in the humid shade; 
As the buds which would die on the sunny slope 

Flourish fair in the unsunned glade; 
As only when thick close the shades of night, 

Are the orbs of Heaven displayed; . 

As only when Nature is wrapped in gloom 

Flow the strains of the nightingale; 
So our hearts are lifted to higher joys 

When our worldly pleasures fail, 
And we catch a glimpse of the better land, 

When grief draws a midnight veil ! 

Thus a mother knelt where her infant slept, 

Laid low by Death's sudden stroke; 
She was careless and vain when the sunshine shone^ 

But the strength of her nature woke — 
And the living waters of prayer and faith 

Issued forth from the smitten rock! 

Thus slumbering genius is waked to life, 

By bereavement or bitter wrong; 
The rod of the chastener doth oft unlock 

The long-sealed fount of song ; 
And the music-stream from the smitten rock 

Flows forth, Hke a river strong ! 

And the thousands dream not who hang entranced 
And breathless on every word, 
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What passion tempests have struck the strings, 
And swept o'er each echoing chord! 

What hidden fountains, what soundless depths. 
In the minstreFs heart were stirred ! 

See the raptured painter, with hurried hand. 

O'er the glowing canvas pour 
The stormy dreams which within him bum, 

With a grand and a marvellous power; 
They are but the reflex of %hts and shades 

From his life — a. rainbow shower! 

And the music which blends in its thrilling notes 
All things. sacred, and sweet, and high; 

Which mingles the moaning of ocean waves 
With the thunders which rend the sky — 

With the hum of the bee, and the breeze's sigh, 
And the wild-bird's melody! 

With the voiceless yearnings and heaving storms 

Which convulse the human soul; 
And seem ever urging to nobler life, 

Seem to point to a higher goal 
Than earth affords; all these are streams 

From the smitten rock which roll! 

For the spirit itself must have felt those storms. 
And the soul must those hopes inspire, 

In grief they must learn what they teach in song, 
Who to sway other hearts aspire; 
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As the choicest vine feels the pruning knife, 
And the gold must be tried by fire ! 

And little troubles and minor ills, 

Light shadows which cross our way, 
Slight ripples that ruffle the stream of life, 

Have each a benignant sway; 
Like the genial sunshine, and angry showers 

Which chequer an April day. 

These act on our lives, even as Nature acts 

On each leaflet, with heat and cold, . 
With drought and with moisture, till tender green 

From the breaking husk unfold; 
Great griefs are the miners who pierce the heart 

To bring forth the precious gold ! 

Oh! shrink not from grief! 'tis the tempest's power 

Which 'develops the giant oak ; 
Be strong, nor envy those placid souls 

Who feel not the tempest's shock; 
But fruitful be life as the desert stream. 

Though it flows from a smitten rock t 





MORNING SONG 

WAKE, awake, awake ! 
See the glorious sun arise; 
See streamers of rosy radiance break 
From the gray of the eastern skies ! 

And the clouds are backwards driven. 
Like an army of fiends in flight, 

Pursued by the thunderbolts of Heaven 
To a realm of endless night 

Then a gush of melody 

Breaks the hush, as a skylark springs; 
And lo ! what a flood of harmony 

From a thousand bird-throats rings ! 

And the sleeping flowers awake, 
With their eyelids with dew-drops wet; 

In the morning breezes their petals shake. 
Each one with a diamond set. 

Awake to the beauty of earth ! 

To the glow of the summer mom; 
Each bird and flower hath a joyous birth 

When the merry sunshine's bom ! 
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Come back from those pleasant streams 

Which flow through the land of sleep ; 
Come back from thy mystic life of dreams 

To where mortals work and weep ! 

Awake, awake, awake 1 

To the duties and cares of life; 
Though the brain, may throb, and the heart may ache, 

'Neath the billows of toil and strife ! 

Awake! there is work to be done! 

There is much to be overcome 
In heart and life, ere set of sun 

Shall summon the labourer home ! 

Awake to the daily cross 

Each mortal heart must bear. 
Though a crown in the distance glows. 

We must win it before we wear ! 

Awake, awake, awake ! 

From Pleasure's lethargic sleep; 
From idle dreaming your spirits shake, 

And sow what ye wish to reap I 

In youth'e bright joyous mom. 

When music is in the bowers. 
Go forth, and scatter the precious com 

To the sun and the vemal showers. 

N 
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Ye shall bring back the golden sheaves; 

Ye shall sing for a triumph won. 
Which shall tinge with glory the falling leaves. 

When the journey of life is done ! 



HOME SCENES. 

[MONG scenes of my childhood again, again 
I wander wide over hill and plain; 
And my breath comes quick and my pulse beats high 
Betwixt joy and sorrow, 'twixt smile and sigh ; 

For the memories bright of life's sunniest hours. 
Which lurk in those glowing autumnal bowers : 
It is these which give to each hill and grove 
So much of mastery my soul to move ! 

In that rural home was my first breath drawn ; 
There I spent the hours of life's rosy dawn ; 
There the scent of the rose, and the hum of the bee, 
And the song of the thrush in the old oak tree 

Developed and nourished the love of song. 
Till the latent passion rose high and strong; 
And I gazed on the glory of earth and sky. 
With a glowing heart and a kindling eye ! 
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I have wandered through gardens bright and fair, 
Through the splendour and wealth of the gay parterre, 
Where the richest and rarest exotics glow, 
And the exiled pride of the tropics blow. 

Though I gazed with delight on each floral gem, 
Yet no rapturous thrill was called forth by them; 
For no halo had memory round them flung, 
And their voices were all in an unknown tongue! 

But here, though unheeded by all beside. 

With little of beauty and nought of pride, 

Lies the low thatched cot with its quaint old flowers, 

Its fencing beeches and hidden bowers. 

And the carolling bird has a sweeter song. 
As he chanteth the perfumed leaves among; 
And the willows which over the streamlet bend 
Have the welcoming smile of a trusted friend! 

Yet I sigh as I muse on the days of yore. 

For the hopes and pleasures which come no more ! 

Among scenes familiar I stand alone. 

For the friends of childhood — all, aJl axe gone ! 

And numberless changes and great have come; 
There are empty seats in the dear old home, 
And the icy sceptre of Time has laid 
His silvering touch on each long-loved head! 
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There were two old oaks on the steep hill-side, 
Had the blasts of three hundred years defied; 
The birds built their nests in the branchy shade, 
Round their gnarled roots the gay lambkins played; 

And beneath them I sat in the twilight gray — 
Sat dreaming and musing the hours away . ^ 

In those sweet day-dreams which the young heart weaves^ 
Ere the glory of morning behind it leaves! 

But I look in vain for their traces now, 
Their site is overturned by the ruthless plough; 
They have fallen low 'neath the woodman's stroke, 
And shattered my dreams like the grand old oak ! 

Where a silvery birch at the woodland's edge. 
Hung its graceful boughs o'er a hawthorn hedge, 
I watched for the cuckoo in tuneful Spring, 
There earliest his voice made the echoes ring. 

O'er the valley has breathed a sound of change. 
For all things are altered now and strange; 
And the birch is gone, while through grove and mead 
Resoimdeth the tramp of the iron steed ! 

I look on the school and the old school-green. 
On the winding Tarf gliding on serene, 
The same is the stream and the river gay. 
And the school but looketh more old and gray; 
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'The building the same, but the tenants changed, 
My schoolmates to other scenes have ranged^ 
Afar on the world's vast stage are they; 
Yet those memories seem but of yesterday ! 

They have faded, those blossoms of early Spring, 
Yet far lovelier flowers doth the present bring. 
Why do shades from the bygone my spirit chill, 
And life's meridian before me still ? 

Though all be changed, save the dear old spot, 

And the hearts that throb in that lowly cot; 

Then let time roll on, and let changes come, . ' 

While the hearth glows bright in my childhood's home ! 




THE WITHERED BOUGH, 

H ! truly is it said that little things. 
Touching some hidden chord of memory. 
Awake the bosom's deepest, tenderest sprmgs, 
And tune the answering soul to harmony. 

Waking emotions, long repressed, that sleep 
Down in the far recesses of the heart; 

A word, a smile, a flower, can, from their deep 
Oblivion, shadows of the bygone start. 
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A withered sprig of ivy, what is there ? 

Nothing — ^and worse than nothing, some would say;. 
It tells us but that all things bright and fair 

Are doomed, too surely doomed, to swift decay ! 

To me it whispers of a lovely scene — 

A verdant grove, studded with early flowers; 

A merry group upon the mossy green, 

Where mirth and gladness sped the golden hours* 

Oh, proud Dunedin ! how I loved to stray 
Along thy streets, and view each lordly tower; 

Recall the pageant of a bygone day. 

When thou wert seat of Scotland's regal power. 

Imperial City, how I love thee still ! 

But gay that golden April mom were we, 
I and my friend, who shared each good and ill 

That marked my wanderings, and my love for thee f 

Well I remember, gay we left behind 

Our busy city life, and gladly flew 
With joyous hearts from worldly cares refined, 

To country scenes, where early violets grew. 

Where Esk flows slow through many a classic scene, 
With other fiiends upon the mossy ground 

We sat, and feasted blythe — each trace of pain 
Was in deep draughts of health and pleasure drowned. 
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And as we lingered, on the grass reclined, 

Listening the wild-birds, breathing sweet perfume, 

My friend, with merry laugh and jest, entwined 
An ivy bough amid her ostrich plume. * 

Before me now I see her beaming smile! 

Far from her she all shade, of sadness cast, 
And gave the rein to pleasure for awhile 

That happy day, the merriest, and the last 

We spent together ! O'er the trembling wire 
Did the tamed lightning with its message fly, 

Crushing, as falls the oak 'neatti bolt of fire, 
The airy fabric of our dream . of j oy ! 

Short was the warning, and we thefn must part : 

Swiftly and sadly sped another day.; 
Then by her side I stood, with aching heart. 

Waiting the train which borp her far away. 

Loud rung the wammg bell, and then we turned; 

She wrung my hand, her' pale lips pressed my own; 
My brain swam wildly round; when sense returned. 

Among the hurrying crowd I stood — ^alone! 

And backward then I went ; with sad and slow 

Reluctant step I passed the streets along; 
And, till that moment, little did I know 

Fair friendship's power — so weak and yet so strong I 
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So weak ! so poor and powerless to withstand 
The crael fate that forced us far apart ! 

So weak, to bend before the stem command — 
So strong, to bind in deathless chains the heart ! 

Then in my lonely chamber did I stand, 
And gazed around me. Ah ! what have we here? 

The ivy-bough ! then with a trembling hand 
And quivering lip I took the relic dear ! 

With heavy sigh I placed it in my desk; 

And there it lies — to-day I saw it there; 
Memorial of the lovely banks of Esk, 

And her whose presence made them doubly fair ! 

Far from those much-loved scenes she wanders now, 
. And far from them, and far from her am I ; 
But still I'll give the withered ivy-bough 
A place among my treasures till I die ! 



A RAINY DAY. 




HE rain is steadily falling, 
The sky is a leaden gray; 
And a shadow is on my spirit, 
I feel weary and sad to-day. 
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As I sit alone in my chamber, 

Alone with my idle dreams; 
While the wail of a spirit tormented 

To sound in the wild blast seems ! 

I hear the fierce shower pelting, 

Like hail on the window panes; 
I am weary of the wild wind, 

And the ceaseless drip of the rain 

For they seem to me meet symbols 

Of her heart bent low with grief. 
Where sighs can yield no comfort. 

Nor a flood of tears relief. 

Like a life which is overshadowed 

With sorrow as with a cloud, 
Where sadness and desolation 

Envelope with sable shroud. 

Where trouble succeedeth trouble, 

And pain follows close on pain; 
I am weary of the wild wind, 

And the ceaseless drip of the rain ! 

I long for the pleasant sunbeams. 
And the glow of the opening flowers; 

For the twittering of the forest birds, 
Singing cheerily in the bowers. 
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Or the musical rustling rainfall 
Which gladdens a Summer eve, 

Falling soft and sweet with a blessing 
To the dusty thirsty leaves. 

Making music among the branches, 
Bringing gladness to hill and plain. 

Hanging every leaf with jewels. 
And filling the precious grain. 

While the balmy air is fragrant 

From the million blossoms washed. 

And blushing in richer beauty. 
All purified and refreshed. 

But drearily sounds the winter rain, 
Beating fiercely on the house-tops; 

Rattling against the window-pane, 
With heavier, larger drops. 

And I sit in my lonely chamber 
Beguiling the sluggish time, 

Embodying my wandering fancies 
In rude unpolished rhyme. 

Endeavouring with my lyre ' 
To exorcise the evil mood 

Which lays my spirit in shadow. 
And wearies with solitude ! 
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And thus, says the lyre, reproving, 

Exclaim not against the rain, 
Which ladeth the wind and beateth 

So loud on the window-pane. 

It is Nature^s sorrowful sowing; 

At her task she wails and grieves; 
But with music and shouts of gladness 

She will bring back the precious sheaves. 

And thou, who in doubt and sadness 

Art sowing thy seed to-day. 
Thou shalt reap a golden harvest, 

With a heart elate and gay. 

Like the Sower in Holy Scripture, 

Thou art sowing with many fears; 
But the reaper returns rejoicing. 

Though he watered his seed with tears I 



VERSES 

Composed on Visiting the Ruins of Caerlaverock Castle- 

SAT upon a bright and grassy mound, 
A flowery spot which a gray turret crowned — 
A crumbling turret, ivy-overgrown — 
Where fragrant blossoms wreathe the sculptured stone; 
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While all around are shattered relics strewn, 
The sad memorials of the ages gone, — 
Huge roofless towers arise, while wide between 
Are yawning chasms, with verdure waving green. 

/ 

Is this Caerlaverock? This the invincible — 
Though moat and bridge be won — unconquered still? 
Is this the spot whence on the hosts below, 
Was molten lead poured by the dauntless foe? 

Is this Caerlaverock? the refuge strong 
Of patriot valour, fence 'gainst tyrant wrong? 
The traitor's prison, whose dishonoured name 
Has given to Murdoch's tower historic fame? 

The ocean fortress, where old Neptime gave 
His billowy guards the massive walls to lave ? 
What now remains of beauty and of power ? • 
Tenantless chamber and dismantled tower! 

In dark festoons the twining ivy clings. 
Its perfume sweet the dappled wall-flower flings; 
The tuneful l)lackbird pours his mellow note, 
The jackdaw screams round the deserted spot ! 

Spirit of Scott! Oh, wouldst thou hover now 
Near I and o'er me thy wizard mantle throw! 
And wave thy magic wand before mine eyes, 
Till in their early pride those towers arise ! 
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Till knights and ladies throng those silent courts, 
With feats of chivalry, or ancient spdrts; 
Or draw-bridge raised, and swiftly falling bar 
Of strong portcullis stem the tide of war ! 

In vain I would recall these scenes — in vain 
Attune my harp to fit an olden strain; 
My wandering notes refuse the haughty theme, 
And sweeter warblings mingle with my dream. 

I sit and muse, with far directed glance 

Swift wandering o'er the landscape's fair expanse; 

Or listen where the sobs of fierce unrest 

Burst ceaseless from the ocean's throbbing breast. 

While the soft air is balmy, firagrant, warm. 
And Nature glows in beauty 'neath the charm 
By the young Spring's transfiguring, sceptre cast; 
Her heralds chanting joy that winter's past. 

Peaceful and beautiful the rural scene, 
The springing corn-fields, and the woodlands green; 
Farm, mansion, cottage, village, gleaming white 
From emerald setting, meet the enraptured sight 

There lofty CriBfel, proudly towering nigh. 
With storm-bleached forehead seems to meet the sky;. 
While with unceasing moan the billows beat, 
Breaking in foam about his rocky feet. 
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Nought meets us here of ruin or decay, 
Except man's work of pride, the Castle gray; 
For Nature smiles as ever — fair and young, 
As when from her Great Maker's hand she sprung. 

Can then Caerlaverock ruined claim a sigh, 
Regretful for the feudal age gone by? 
While, closely clustering o'er the peaceful land. 
For one proud pile a thousand dwellings stand. 

Each — even the lowliest — ^freedom's loved abode ;- 
Freedom of thought — freedom to worship God — 
Each as he will, unchecked. No sighs for thee — 
Thou mouldering relic of antiquity ! 

Thou pride and terror of the days gone by ! 
Thou noble fence of Scotland's liberty ! 
Farewell! would I could better sing thy praise; 
Thine, and the scenes which now delight my gaze ! 




AFTER THE RAIN. 

[HE storm is o'er, the rain is past. 
The glorious sun breaks forth at last; 
The dappled sky its azure blue 
Shows through thick clouds of gloomy hue, 
As when the beams of hope and joy 
Break through misfortune's murky sky. 
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Come forth, ere yet the April shower 
Is dried from blade and leaf and flower; 
For sweetest Nature's smile appears, 
Reflected through a mist of tears, 
Sweetest each bird's love-breathing strain, 
Brightest the sunbeams after rain. 

To meet the zephyr's balmy breath 
The ash-bud opes its ebon sheath; 
While the fir foliage, pale and soft, 
Bears many a tiny crimson tuft; 
Emerald and coral offering. 
Fit present to the Baby Spring ! 

While, loveliest in the awaking woods. 
The wilding cherry's snowy buds 
In millions stud the branches bare, 
Like pearl encrusted scimitar, 
For scarce a speck of opening green 
On the flower-loaded boughs is seen. 

See countless daisies Nature fling ' 
Upon the verdant lap of Spring; 
Thick as the stars which gem the sky, 
Or shells upon the sea shore lie; 
So from the richly teeming earth 
Spring leaf and flower to glorious birth. 

In beauty gleams the primrose pale 
On sunny bank in shaded vale; 
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Sweet early violets 'mid the grass 
Purple the hedge-rows as we pass; 
Yet, dewy from the receilt showers, 
Droop low the fragile cuckoo-flowers. 

A rainbow throws its brilliant dyes 
A moment o'er its arch, then flies; 
Fading into each tender hue. 
From fleecy white to deepest blue; 
Then struggling forth, the golden rays 
In rich unclouded splendour blaze. 

Over the dark mould of the plain 
Autumn shall clothe with ripened grain, 
Where sunbeams touch the furrows brown,. 
A flickering shade of emerald's thrown. 
Where, faintly seen, the tender blade 
Rears from the soil its slender head. 

Around their dams the lambkins gay 
In snowy beauty frisk and play; 
The loveliest types of infant murth 
And innocence that charm the earth; 
The Poet's fitting symbol they 
Of childhood, glad as lambs at play. 

In fresher beauty every flower 

Springs sweeter, lovelier for the shower;. 
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With louder songs the valleys ring, 
The bee springs up on stronger wing; 
Nature her fairest aspect wears, 
Her cheeks all wet with April tears ! 

Well may we hail thee, laughing Spring ! 
How much of beauty dost thou bring 1 
How much of promise ! as when youth 
Is full of hope — deems all things truth ; 
When every tear that dims the eye, 
■"The next joy-zeph)rr soon shall dry! 

When every grief that shades the heart 
Doth like those heavy clouds depart 
At the first sunbeam; brighter far, . 
And leaving on the breast no scar, 
Nor trace of sorrow. Thus the storm 
Develops but each lovely form. 

Hail to thee, darling of the year ! 
Thy tearful smile, thy sunny tear 
Symbolize youth yet more and more, 
When bright life's highway lies before; 
When Hope sings in the verdant bowers. 
And griefs pass by like April showers ! 

Bright is the Autumn, when corn-field 
And orchard golden treasure yield 
A joyfiil harvest-home; but yet 
We view its beauties with regret : 

o 
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We cling to them, as to the last 
Hours of a joy whose summer's past! 

We shrink from the dark winter hours, 

When storms rave through the leafless bowers ; 

The lonely winter, cold and drear; 

The songless, flowerless, dying year ! 

The twilight of our lives,, all these 

Thoughts mingle in the autumn breeze ! 

Hail ! lovely Spring, yet once again ! 
Hail! vocal woods and flowery plain! 
And spring-like Hope, that, bright and warm, 
Smiles sweeter after every storm ! 
And flowers of joy that bloom again. 
Fresher, more fragrant, after rain ! 




DAY DREAMS. 

[HERE is a land of sunny skies and many-blossomed 
fields, 

A land of beauty and of bliss, that fiiiit of rapture yields; 
A land of shadowy pleasures, and sounds like far off" 

streams 
{Like the Lotos-eater's Paradise), the mystic land of 

dreams. 
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Not dreams where fancy runneth riot through the fevered 

sleep, 
But visions coming gently when the twilight shadows creep. 
When gdden streaks are fading from the portals of the west, 
And silvery stars are peeping forth, and Nature is at rest 

'Tis then I often sit alone within my darkening room. 
With the bright moon sending arrowy rays of light athwart 

the gloom. 
Sit half-awake and half-asleep till bright forms gather round. 
And my lone chamber is transformed into enchanted ground. 

Not always thus I used to sit and watch the gentle stars, 
With the lonely longing spirit beating Against its earthly bars, 
Longing to flee away and join each loved and absent one 
Who brightened life a little while, then left me more alone 1 

Now our barques have parted company, and mine is left 

alone, 
While deeper, stronger, wave o'er wave, the tide of life 

rolls on; 
And deeper bum the passion-springs, and higher soareth 

thought. 
And I seek in these for happiness — I seek, but find it not 1 

• 

For the strong nature has but strength to feel and suffer 

more. 
To wear a smile before the world, while bleeding at the 

core; 
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While the book-lore of the ancients, and our life's wild 

stormy scene, 
But show a mined world, and what our nature once has 

been. 

Then what and where is happiness? exists it but in dreams?" 
Or is it from a brighter world some faint and fitful gleams? 
A golden feather fluttering down from some angelic plume? 
Too soon eclipsed, whatever it is, in sorrow's wintiy gloom I. 

Is it in rank, or power, or wealth, or the proud trumps of 

fame? 
No! Or in high and virtuous deeds, with pure and holy 

aim? 
There, if indeed it blooms on earth ! Where are the 

righteous? where? 
How shall we keep the spirit pure, yet breathe a tainted air?" 

Oh ! happiness is something far beyond us, and above 1 
The priceless jewel bought for us by high and perfect love>. 
Gleaming afar, but only worn where palms of glory wave, 
Where broken links are gathered on the other side the 
grave! 

For here our greatest pleasures are but close akin to pain. 
And the strain that moves us most to tears we count the 

sweetest strain ; 
But reason yields to feeling: sitting in the twilight deep 
I dream, in truth I know not quite whether I wake or sleep I 
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For they gather all around me, each loving faithful friend; 
And I seem to listen to them till the past and future blend, 
And the dreary present vanishes — ah, wondrous powers 

are ye ! 
Magicians great, and glorious artists — Hope and Memory ! 

For ye people all the solitude — no more I feel alone ; 
And laughing Hope, with rosy finger outstretched beckons on, 
Bathing the shadow}^ future with a bright and golden ray. 
And smiling down the troubles and the perils of the way ! 

Pointing a noble work to do, a brilliant goal to gain; 
Whispering of sweet reunion that shall well repay each pain; 
Cloudless thy summer sky, young Hope ! But yet I cling 

to thee, 
With thy dewy eyes turned backward, oh, tender Memory ! 

As in a panorama there my treasures pass me by. 

With gentle voice, and tender smile, and love-expressing 

eye; . 

Even as they used to look and speak in blissful days of yore, 
Even as they yet may look and speak in days which lie before ! 

And mountains towering, verdant groves, and flowery fields 

I see; 
I hear the tenants of the wood, the humming of the bee; 
The thunder of the ocean waves, the gentle voice of 

streams! 
5weet sights and sounds commingling in the beauty of my 

dreams ! 
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Yet Memory's sky is chequered, there are clouds of sorrow 

too, 
Which heighten joy, as flowers are loveliest hung with 

sparkling dew; 
There are massy banks of inky hue, fringed with fleecy 

white, 
Among which broad fields of azure are gleaming deep and 

bright I 

I seem to live a double life in this strange reverie; 
A child, a woman, what I was, and what I wish to be; 
And shadowy forms are floating through the chambers of my 

brain; 
I could dream and dream for ever, nor wish to wake again L 

How shall I wake and find the beauty of the vision gone? 
The fair creation vanished quite, and I once more alone; 
To the cold gray sky of daily life, to the weary round of 

care, 
To find the sparkling waves gone back, and the beach left 

bleak and bare I 

Not so; there yet is treasure left by these departed waves, 
Like the bright-hued shells which tempests raise fi'om depth 

of ocean caves; 
And brilliant visions, lofty thought, flash 'cross the reeling 

brain, 
And send the blood, like lightning swift, through every 

throbbing vein ! 
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Oh! could I clothe my thoughts with words, or give my 

visions form ! 
In vain although their sunshine through my heart is streaming 

warm; 
It is past, the hour of weakness, and I waken, calm and 

strong, , 

Awake to battle ^r the right, and battle with the wrong! 

To battle chiefly with the foes in my own rebel heart; 
Upon the solemn field of life to act a worthy part. 
To welcome happiness, although it shines in fitful gleams. 
Embodying in my daily life the glory of my dreams! 




SAlLOR BOrS SONG. 

SHIP set sail, with a whistling gale. 
With her pennon streaming gay; 
Like a thing of light, through the waters bright 
She gallantly ploughed her way. 

A sailor boy on her deck stood high. 

And watched the receding shore : 
Oh ! his cherished scheme, his boyhood's dream 

Was a life 'mid the sea-waves' roar ! 
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He watched a band on the distant strand, 
And tears dimmed his sparkling eye; 

Then he merrily sung, and joyously rung 
The song of the sailor boy. 

" Oh ! who would live to toil and strive 
On the dull unchanging land ? 
Where life doth glide with sluggish tide, 
Or still like a statue stand. 

" The same old faces, the same old places, 
And the same hard unceasing toil; 
Give me the deep where the sea winds sweep. 
And the waves Hke a caldron boil ! 



*i 



When the thunders crash, and the lightnings flash. 

And the waves are like liquid fire : 
When meteors fly through the angry sky, 

And the loud wind rises higher ! 



^* When the ship mounts up on the billows' top^ 
Then sinks in the trough of the sea; 
Then stout and brave scales a foaming wave — 
Oh ! a sailor's bold life for me ! 

" What love have they for the roundelay 
Of a weak-voiced warbling bird ? 
How can they love a tame flowery grove 
Whose spirits have thus been stirred ? 
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'* Who have seen the whale with a lash of his tail 
Make the ocean to foam around; 
Who have seen him spout a river out 
From his nostrils with thunder sound. 

^' And to sail around to earth's utmost bound, 
See the beauties of every shore; 
The summer smile of each balmy isle, 
Rich fruitage and glowing flower. 

" And ever to range in incessant change, 
' Through the wonders of every land; 
Hear the lion roar on the wooded shore, 
See the crocodile on the strand ! 

'* And all things grand, both on sea and land, 
For we laugh at danger — we ! 
And exult in the power and the deafening roar 
Of the ever-changing sea ! 

'* Oh, home is fair ! and the dear ones there 
Will grieve for liiy choice, I know; 
But mine be a life 'mid the billows' strife. 
Where the free sea-breezes blow. 

[^ "^^When my race is run, and my voyage done, 
Let me die like a sailor brave; 
And lay me to sleep in the mighty deep. 
Let me rest in a sailor's grave!" 





OLD SAILOR'S REPLY. 

SEAMAN, gray as the ocean spray, 
Looked down from his post on high; 
With a smile half-glad, half-pitying and sad. 
He gazed on the sailor boy. 

** My boy, my boy, this life of joy 
Exists but in songs and books; 
From shore it may seem like a fairy dream. 
Like a tale of romance it looks. 

" Full of hardship and strife is a sailor's life. 
Of sights and adventures new : 
But your fancy's dance, your bright romance. 
Will fade, as such visions do. 



<< 



Tis full of alarms, though it has its charms. 
Its pleasures yet, even for me; 

I have followed long years this bold career, 
And I love the majestic sea! 



** But yet you will sigh, as the days pass by, 
For a sight of each well-known place ; 
For the tender tone of a kind voice gone. 
And the smile of a kindred face ; 
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" When nought meets your eye save the distant sky,^ 
And the dark blue sea alone; 
When nought is heard saVe the cry of a bird, 
And the wild waves' monotone ! 

" The steady plash, the weary dash 
Of waters against the side, 
Has often oppressed my longing breast 
Till my spirit within me died ! 

" And my heart grew sick, and my breath came thick 
With a yearning, homesick grief: 
I would give a year of this lone career 
For the sight of one verdant leaf ! 

** To exchange for one tone of affection, the moan 
Of the ever-restless wave; 
To sit by a stone where the grass has grown 
Green over a parent's grave ! 

" To wander again where the golden grain 

Waves rich in my native dells — ' 

. Fields with hawthorn hedge, and purple edge 
Of dappled foxglove bells ! 

" To ramble at ease through those scenes of peace 
Where the days of my boyhood rolled ; 
But my pleasures are flown, and my friends are gone,. 
And the hearth of my youth is cold ! 
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"No fireside joys, no loving voice, 
No comfort on land for me ; 
And my only home is where billows foam 
On the wide and trackless sea ! 

9 

^' You love the danger, oh, youthful stranger! 
The grandeur and gloom of the storm; 
When elements all to each other call, 
And Death takes a fearful form ! 

''* I have seen 'neath bare mast our ship drive fast, 
At the mercy of wind and wave. 
When a Biscay gale made the boldest quail, 
And horror had chilled the brave. 

■** I have been where she struck on a sunken rock. 
And shivered to shreds was she — 
Our gallant craft — while the mad waves laughed 
And leapt in their demon glee ! 



4C 
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And our seamen brave plunged in the wave, 

Some sinking to rise no more; 
Others held fast to a broken mast; — 

Ah, you tremble ! Did this before 

Ne'er cross Fancy's sight ? All that fearful night 
With the strength of despair we strove; 

Till darkness passed, and mom at last 
Broke the heaving deep above. 
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" And the gay sun smiled on the billows wild, 
And they rippled in playful glee; 
Hopeless we gazed on the awful waste — 
Nor water nor food had we ! 

" Still we clung to life, though the fearful strife 
Made our hearts and our spirits fail; 
Drifted till noontide, and then we spied 
The gleam of a distant sail. 

• 
"* Thank God !' we said, for the vessel's head 
Was turned, they had seen the speck; 
Oh ne'er till I die will the memory fly 
Of the rescue and of the wreck ! 

" Ay, much, my lad, has been sung and said 
Of the joys of a sailor's life; 
Take an old man's word — 'tis rough and hard, 
A perilous weary strife ! . 

'* Take a sailor's advice ; it were far more wise 
Than a friendless life on- sea — 
Make a happy home on land, nor become 
A lonely old man like me !" 





THE BESOMS ARE UP WF THE WAR. 

|NE day I passed by a cottage door, 
And an old wife sat outside; 
And she scolded loud, "Hech, sirs, this war 
Will ruin us a'," she cried. 

** For the loaf is up, an the meal as weel, 
An' our claes are dearer far; 
When I speir the reason, they answer still, 
* Oh, everything's up wi' the war ! ' " 

** The simmer was fine, an' the harvest gude. 
There was plenty for man an' beast; 
But they that delicht in spillin' blude 
Made Heaven's gifts gang tae waste. 

*' Yet I canna see hoo oor bread is up, 
An' meat gets scarcer'far; 
But nae matter what, at every shop 
A' things are up wi' the war. 

-** Ye wad think the silkworms were ta'en to fecht, 
An' the swords were sugar-cane ; 
An' the knives an' spoons had a' ta'en flicht, 
An' the guns were charged wi' grain ! . 
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^* The day I was stan'in' at the door, 
When a man wi' besoms gaed by; 
I wanted a new ane tae soop the floor, 
So I thought ane or twa I wad buy. 

" An' I said, ^ Gudeman, gie me tw^. o' these; 
Isn't it tippence-ha'penny they are ?' 
But he answered, ' Na, they're fourpence apiece; 
The besoms are up wi' the war !' 

'* Noo, my gudeman's a scholar, ye ken. 
An' he sits an' reads at nights 
About the war, an' the thousands slain 
In their sieges, an' marches, an' fechts. 

" An' about requisitions the Germans make 
On puir unhappy France, 
An' about the plans kin' neibours tak' 
Tae help them in their mischance. 

m 

'" So about the besoms, I thocht, awell, 
Some sen' seed tae saw their grun'; 
The man has sent a wheen besoms to sell 
For the Sick an' Wounded Fund ! 

-** An' of course he maun make the rest to pay, 
So his kindness 'II cost him nocht; 
An' bigger folk dae the verra same way, 
An' make us pay, I thocht. 
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*' But I bocht the besoms, an' noo I hear 
There's peace proclaimed at last; 
I'm vexed I took them! though much I fear 
Things '11 no' come doon sae fast" 




RETROSPECT. 

[hat ! tears on her bridal morning, 
When Nature and all beside 
Seem sorrow and sadness scorning! 
Why weepeth the fair yoimg bride ? 

The sunshine of summer is shining, 
Gems sparkle on every flower, 

Fair roses and lilies are twining 
To perfume and grace her bower. 

She is wedding with title and power; 

She will reign in a lordly dome; 
Herself the prize jewel and flower 

Of that high ancestral home. 

He is all that is noble and kindly. 
He is all that is good and true; 

And he loves her devotedly, blindly — 
Oh 1 surely she loves him too ? 
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But if SO, why sits the maiden, 

In the glow of that summer mom. 
With a cheek whence the bloom is fading, 

And a bosom with anguish torn ? 

Not for leaving that loved companion 

In her lonely sorrow here ; 
Though till life's last hour is waning. 

She will cherish her image dear. 

Nor for her pale gentle mother, ' 

In her softened weeds of woe. 
Is the grief she so fain would smother, 

Are the tears which so madly flow ! 

But her wandering thoughts reverted 

To a time in the joyous past, 
Ere her early dreams departed, 

Or a cloud on her way was cast. 

To her noble soldier lover, 

The generous, young, and brave, 
Whose dust the green sod doth cover \ 

In a lonely Indian grave. 

She thought of the scene when they parted^ 

Of that glorious summer day 
When she watched, half broken-hearted, ] 

The ship as she sailed away. 

p 
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Then she thought of his death of glory; 

And a smile struggled through each tear, 
As the mourner recalled the story 

Of his brilliant but brief career. 

Of the fatal field which ended, 

While it crowned him with deathless fame; 
And the fortress, too \yell defended, 

Now called by her hero's name. 

For he rallied his wavering followers. 
For a final and desperate stand ; 

And, seizing the riddled colours. 
Shouted, " Charge, for our native land!" 

Then rushing upon the foeman. 

Through the heart of the deadly strife. 

Where the bursting shells were booming, 
Went, bearing a charmed life ! 

He headed the tide of the battle. 
As it swept o'er the bloody plain, 

'Mid the cannon's deafening rattle. 
And tl)e swift bullet's fiery rain; 

Till the hostile flag he grasptfd, 
Tore it down, then on the ground 

Fainting, he sunk exhausted, 
And perished without a wound! 
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When the glorious day was ended, 

In triumph, but bitter grief, 
His faithful followers bended 

O'er the form of their fallen chief. 

With the colours wrapt firmly round him, 

And the sword in his cold hand still. 
So they buried him where they found him. 

On the spot where the conqueror fell ! 

Bards say that the heart may be broken, 

And brokenly yet live on; 
So she lived, and treasured each token 

Of the noble warrior gone. 

But quickly did tempests gather, 

Stem tests of her steadfast faith; 
For her loving and tender father 

Sunk under the stroke of death. • 

And misfortune still pursued her. 

For riches had made them wings : 
Then the high-bom noble wooed her — 

But still to the dead she clings. 

Yet her mother and fair young sister? 

She will yield — ^if her heart should break ! 
For her generous lov€ they blessed her — 

If she erred, it was for their sake ! 
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So this is the key to the mystery 
Of her young heart's bitter stiife; 

A sketch of the mournful history 

Which shadowed and wrecked her life- 

You win call her cold and faithless. 

She is wavering and weak, 3rou say — 
That affection should be deathless 

As the soul which owns its sway. 

But does not its power, undying, 
O'er her life cast a funeral gloom ? 

For her heart and her hopes are Ijdng 
Away in that far-off tomb. 

Oh! judge not if rightly or wrongly 
Her hand and her life she gave. 

The dear ones she loves so strongly 
From poverty's grasp to save! 

Now the links must all be broken 
Which have bound her unto the past; 

Each tender memorial and token 
Must far from her heart be cast. 

Yet her bridal morning found her 

Listening sadly to memory's chime; 
Ere the words were spoken that bound her^ 

4 

! And remembrance would seem a crime! 
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Far dearer to that sad bosom 

Than the jewels her bridegroom brought 
Is that bouquet of feded blossoms 

Of simple Forget-me-not! 

And those letters — their time-stained pages 
Are more sweet than the loftiest song 

Which, drifting adown the ages, 
Has faltered and swept along ! 

While, reproachfully interceding, 

Smiled his picture before her there; 
And joined in the voiceless pleading, 

A curl of chestnut hair. 

Round her snowy fingers twining. 

It refused to be cast away; 
And a golden circlet shining, 

Shed a soft and shimmering ray. * 

But something of sadness shaded 

The gleam of the spotless pearl; 
And the turquoise had blanched and faded. 

Like the cheek of the trembling girl ! 

Then she murmured, with face averted, — 
*' I cannot, it must not be !" 
From above the stricken-hearted 
Sought strength on her bended knee. 
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Then she rose, with the sunshine breaking 
Through the clouds, like an April sky; 

And, though with a hand still shaking, 
She laid the loved relics by. 

" Memorials of parted pleasure, 
In your casket repose," she said; 

** It cannot be wrong to treasure 
The memory of the dead !" 

In her bridal robes they dressed her ; 

And her face was pure and pale 
As the delicate flowers which cluster 

Round her brow, or the costly veil 

Which floated so light and vapoury, 
Like a mist in the siunmer air ; 

Or the filmy shadowy drapery 
Which we dream the angels wear ! 

Like a vision of light and beauty 

She seemed in the bridegroom's eyes; 

Shall her life on the altar of duty 
Be one long, long sacrifice ? 

When he saw her for calmness striving. 
He tenderly, proudly said — 
** She must be worthy the living. 

Who so faithfiilly mourns the dead !*' 





CHRISTMAS REJOICINGS. 

|HRISTMAS carols, and holly gay, 
Music and mirth and holiday, 
Meetings glad of long-parted friends, 
Warm true feeling that homeward tends. 

Music of joy-bells, distant and low, 
Muffled and soft through the drifting snow; 
Reverently join in the song they sing, 
"Glory and praise to the New-bom King!" 

Be passion, and envy, and strife subdued ; 
Life is too fleeting for rancorous feud ! 
Let holly gleam from the pictured wall, 
Hang mistletoe boughs in the festal hall : 

Let them wreath the proud sculpture of lordly dome, 
And the whitewashed walls of the cottage home; 
Tis the birthday feast of our Prince we sing, 
Who suffered alike for slave and king ! 

To their own roof-tree; to their parent home, 
Like doves to their windows the absent come. 
Brimful of pleasure, from study free, 
The fair child springs to his mother's knee ; 
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Foot-sore and weaiy, from life's rough track. 
The care-worn toiler comes gladly back 
To join, round the ruddy yule-log's flame, 
In Christmas feasting and Christmas game. 

Wonderful treasures on Christmas tree, 
Children around it in mirth and glee. 
Scampering feet o'er the sounding floor, 
While the gray-haired sire is a child once more ; 

And a glad light beams in the mother's eye. 
As the peals of laughter rise loud and high; 
Statesman and sage — even as meaner men — 
Live over the sports of their childhood then. 

Thus to gay hearts doth old Christmas come: 
Far other the scene in the poor man's home! 
'Tis the season of tempests, of frosts and snow, 
When labour's suspended, and earnings low; 

When life's few comforts are fewer still, 
When the board is bare, and the hearth is chill. 
Oh, ye rich ! from your joy shall no cheering ray 
Brighten your brother's poor home to-day ? 

While happy children, with sprightly feet. 
Merrily pass down the frozen street, 
Joyous and rosy, and warmly clad, 
Hurrying on where the feast is spread, 
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Their shivering fellows with clamour loud, 
Round wreath-hung windows with envy crowd; 
Fixing a wistful and yearning gaze 
On the tempting dainties "and cheerful blaze. 

< 

Then back to their dismal and desolate hearth — 

Darker by contrast with light and mirth — 

To a scanty meal and a comfortless bed, 

While the rich board groans, and the wine foams red. 

So near! So it is on our chequered earth — 
Comfort and poverty,^ sorrow and mirth ! 
Shall we not, when our own cup of joy brims o'er, 
Give a kindly thought to the suflfering poor. 

And share our abundance with those less blest? 
So a richer blessing shall crown the rest 
Surely one poor home we might make less sad, 
So little would make one bosom glad. 

If we could feel, by our own bright hearth. 
The deep full meaning' of Christmas mirth, 
And rejoice in the mercy of gracious Heaven, 
Who to us this day hath a Saviour given, 

Then our pity would clasp in its wide embrace, 
Not alone our poor brethren of Adam's race, 
But the shivering tenants of earth and air 
Should crumbs from our plentiful tables share. 
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Look round our doors how they flutter nigh, 

Pleading their cause with uplifted eye; 

Though winter has frozen the fount of song, 

They will warble their thanks when the days grow long I 

Merry, oh, friends ! may your Christmas be ! 
Glad with reunion and social glee; 
No blooming hope into sorrow changed. 
No friends departed — or worse — estranged ! 

May Friendship and Love, with their spring-like glow. 
Cause roses to bloom amidst winter snow ; 
With heartfelt greeting and kindly cheer 
Make merry Christmas and glad New-Year. 




MUIRLAN' JEAN'S ACCOUNT O' 

THE FAIR. 

YE'RE hame frae the fair at last, Jeannie ; 
I wunner what kept ye sae late ; 
An' wha was the braw shepherd laddie 

Cam' up wi' ye close to the gate ? 
Hoot, lassie, ye needna look sheepish! 

I ken him, I saw him quite fair ; 
*Twas Jamie, a gude savin' callant, 
An' a steady teetotaller, that's mair. 
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''Noo tell me the hale day's proceedings, 

An' what ye hae thocht o' the fair ; 
Ye'll like oor quiet hame a' the better 

For seein' things just as they are. 
There's nae doot ye whiles maun feel lonesome, 

Sae far awa up in the moors, 
Whaur the coos stare, an' follow a stranger. 

An' then canna settle for hours. 

'* It's a gey lonely life 'mang the heather; 
But what dae ye think o' the toon ? 
An the croods o' gay lads an' braw- lassies 
Assembled to hae a day's fun?" • 

" Weel, mither, I dinna think much o't; 
In the momin' 'twas a' verra weel — 
The servants cam pourin' in thousands. 
Ilk ane hingin' on by her chiel ! 



^' There was jumpin', an' lauchin, an' singin'; 

*Hoo are ye's'? an' han'-shakin's warm; 
* Losh, Jenny, an' whaur are ye gaun? 

To whaur ? that's oor next neighbour farm I 
An*, woman, d'ye ever see Willie ? 

The ane cam to see ye last year;' 
*Hoot, no; the daft laddie got married — 
In truth, an' I dinna much care. 

** It's no verra nice in a cot-house, 
Amang a wheen puir ragged bairns; 
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\Vhile to keep saul an' body thegither 
Wad tak' a deal mair than he earns ! 

But, Maggie, there's Jocky an' Jamie, 
Twa lads that I neiboured lang syne; 

Come on, an' the/U gie us a fairin'. 
They maun treat us to something that's fine !' 



^< 



So they aflf an' got hand o' the laddies. 

An' awa' they gaed to the bazaar; 
While Jamie an' me followed after 

To see a' the sights o' the fair. 
The bazaar was just fu' o' a' gran' things, 

Stuflfed birds, bonnie pipes, an' wee clocks; 
An' brooches, an' chains, an' scent-bottles, 

An' a' things to tempt silly folks ! 



'* Then they gaed to a box fu' o' tickets, 

An' a woman was whirlin't roun'; 
* Losh, Jocky, just get us a fairin', 
Here, this is the best in the toon.' 
So Jocky cam' doon wi' his shillin'. 

Dived in wi' his big ploughman han' — 
Got a wee penny doll for his ticket. 
Then laughed till he hardly could stan' ! 

'**Weel, Jenny, lass, here is your fairin', 
I hope ye'U be pleased an' content; 
For my pairt, I dinna think much o't. 
My shillin' micht better been spent 
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Come awa, an' we'll sit for oor portraits, 

Thegither we'll sit, you an' me ; 
See, there's only ae chair, I maun tak' it, 

An' ye maun sit doon on my knee !' 

** * Na, na,' skirled oot baith the lassies ; 
' I'm sure it's a far better plan 
To buy us a fairin' for eatin'; 

Sae come to the next sweetie stan'.' 
But by this time the lads got impatient. 

* Noo, lasses, ye baith maun be dry; 
Come in for a glass an' a biscuit. 
To this public-house just close by.' 

" So awa gaed the lads an* the lasses ; 

Then kin'ly says Jamie to me, 
' I dinna believe in the whisky. 

But we'll gang in an' get a drap tea. 
There's nocht like the tea for the woihen — 

It refreshes far better than drink; 
Losh, drink is the curse o' oor country. 
The root o' a' evil, I think ! 

** * Look at thae anes, just dressed up like ladies; 

I wunner maist hoo they can think 
To tak' what should keep puir folk Jeevin', 

An' thrive on the profits o' drink! 
Thae houses, as fine as a palace. 

Are reared wi* what shortens men's lives; 
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Makes food for the jail an' the gallows, 
An' ruins their weans an' their wives !- 

" *See the landlady, smilin* an' gracious. 

Tolerates what nae woman should hear ; 
Wi* as mony gay jewels about her 

As wad keep a puir family a year ! 
Wi' the smile an' the air o' a syren 

She tak's what the puir cotman earns. 
Oh, Heaven ! Is she blin' to the ruin 

O' his wife an' his wee hungry bairns ? ' 

** 'But, Jamie, it's no' richt to blame them 
Sae much for the drink that they selL 
They may just as weel do't as anither; 

If they dinna, somebody will ! ' 
' Oh, Jean ! it's an unholy traffic ! 
Believe me, it canna be richt ! 
Can they pray for God's help in the morning. 
Or yet for His blessing at nicht ? 



u 



'Ye cam' thinkin' to get a while's lauchin' 

At what ye wad see at the fair. 
Can ye lauch to see men, aye, an' women, 

Get drunk, fecht, an' swagger, an' swear? 
An' there's plenty make fiin o' teetotallers; 

Say they just join teetotal because 
When they taste they gane mad wi't entirely, 

An' break baith men's heads an' the laws. 
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^^ 'Noo, Jeannie, I ne'er was a drinker; 
But when we hae gotten oor tea, 
We'll get a gude temperance lecture 

Frae the soun's an' the sichts that'll be ! * 
* Hoots, Jamie,' I said, * you teetotallers 

Gang fleein' awa' to extremes, 
To magnify molehills to mountains; 
It's no just sae bad as it seems. * 

^* *Puir creatures they're like a wheen schule-weans. 
Let loose for their short hour o' play; 
For frien's that'll no meet this twalmonth 

Are gathered thegither the day ! 
Then is't ony wunner the/re happy ? ' 

* Ye never hae been at a fair — 
Especially at nicht ; but,' quoth Jamie, 
' I'll let ye see things as they are. 

*^ 'There's frien's merry meetin's in plenty, 

An plenty o' innocent fun, 
(Nae very refine<i thing, I grant ye), 

But thto they get fu' or it's dune ! 
See, noo — there's McDonald's housekeeper, 

A braw, sonsie, middle-aged quean, 
She's rinnin' about like a young ane. 

An' linkin' a boy o' sixteen ! 

*^ 'It's nice to see laddies an' lasses 
A' lovin' an' happy, I trow ! 
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But, wae's me ! the arrows o' Cupid 
Shoot badly when Cupid is fou ! 

Gude bless us ! she micht be his mitfaer ! 
Here's a chap wi' a lass on each side. 

An' he kisses first ane, then the ither; — 
There's ane wha his heart can divide. 

" (* That ane's no like you and me, Jeaimie !') 
Oh, mither, mysel' I foigot !" 
" No ava, Jean; ye'se baith hae my blessin': 
Ye might hae a muckle waur lot 
He haes mony a poun' scraped thither. 

If what I hae heard be a' true; 
He haes been a gude son to his mither, 
An' hell be a gude husband to 3rou. 

" An', Jean, ye hae been a gude dochter; 
But did ye see ocht mair to tell ? 
I like the jokes just like a lassie, 
An' a' the queer things that befel." 
" Weel, Jamie was richt; for at nichtfa', 
When the servants began to gang hame. 
The sichts an' the soun's that we witnessed, 
Amaist made me greet for fair shame. 

'^ There a boy, 'maist a wean, was gaun staggerin' 
An' swearin' just like a dragoon; 
He could fecht a hale regiment o' sodgers, 
An' treat every man in the toon! 
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While his sister, no verra much aulder, 

Was pleadin' wi' him to gang hame; 
But the mair the puir lassie could argue, 

The madder the laddie became. 

** *0h, Johnnie !' she said, * min' yer money, 

Ye need it to buy yersel' shoon; 
An' ye promised to gi*e some to mither — 

Noo, come hame afore it's a' dune !' 
But what cared the boy for his money, 

His mither, or sair-needed shoon ? 
I doot his hale wage wad be squandered 

Afore he gaed oot o? the toon ! 

" But oh, I micht talk for a century! 

Tell o' men lyin' as J;hey were dead; 
Aye, soun'ly asleep on the railway. 

An' the train coming up at full speed 1 
But ye were baith richt, you an' Jamie, 

I'll never gang back to a fair; 
An' I. like oor quiet hame a' the better 

For seein' things just as they are. 

" I'm glad to get oot o' the bustle, 

The glitter, the noise, an' the strife; 
An' oh, my hale heart's fu' o' pity 

For the drunkard's puir weans an' his wife ! 
I used to think they \^ere the wisest 
Wha could tak' a glass or let it be; 

Q 
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I'm convinced poo there's only ae safeguard 
For the fair made a convert o' me!" 

" So Jean's a convert to teetotal," 

The auld wife gaed mutterin' ben : 
"Aye, Love is a gran' speeia/ pleader, 
The cleverest arte thai I ken I 
Eh, sirs ! but things look verra different. 

When we see them through love-glamoured e 
They gang to great lengths, thae teetotallers; 
But he'll make a gude man to oor Jean." 





FAITHFUL IN DEATH. 

N autumn morning rose clear and bright 
O'er a fertile and smiling plain ; 
But mighty armies had striven ere night, 
And it closed o'er a field of slain. 

A gallant soldier had nobly fought 

From morning till set of sun ; 
But, pierced by a flying foeman's shot, 

He fell when the field was won ! 

Then he sighed as he thought of his young life reft, 

Of his bright race so early o'er; 
And his dying hand sought the relics left 

For the fiiends he might see no more. 

There were letters, so tender in breathings of home 
That they made the brave soldier wpep, 

As he read them again in the deepening gloom, 
Ere he sank to his last long sleep. 

There was one from his mother. Oh, had he but seen 
The old homestead once more ere he died ! 

Another — still deeper that pang, I ween, 
For it came from his promised bride ! 
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High^ high were his hopes when they parted last. 

In a vale of the Fatherland; 
All doomed to decay — ^for his life ebbs fast, 

Far away on a hostile strand. 

*' Let one look on her face be my last of life ! " 
So to draw forth the portrait he strove ; 

Grandly sublime — through the dying stnfe — 
Rose the mighty power of love ! 

'Twas his latest effort; but, faithful in death, 

She was last in his glazing eye : 
A prayer for her was his dying breath, 

Her name was his last faint sigh ! 

While faster and faster the red life-stream 

From the true heart ebbed away; 
But his spirit was steeped in a rapturous dream. 

Till he slept with his kindred clay. 

Of a cottage, embowered in verdure bright. 

On the banks of the far-off Rhine, 
Where balmy-breathed roses, crimson and white, 

Round lattice and casemate twine ! 

He had pictured sweet visions of happiness there. 
He had dreamed of it oft with pride. 

As a setting fit for his jewel rare — 
Meet home for his fair young bride ! 
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Alas for his hopes 1 for he lies at rest 

On a vine-clad plain of France; 
With the portrait held to his pulseless breast, 

And his hand on his broken lance ! 

5o they found him thus when his comrades came 

To bury the gallant dead, 
And foster in others the flickering flame 

Of the life which had well-nigh fled. 

« 

They had passed unmoved over fields of slain, 

Where thousands of brave men slept ; 
But this sight smote their hearts with a strange, deep pain — 

As a child might weep, they wept! 

Then the relics they took from the rigid hand, 

From the head one raven curl; 
And sighed for his home in the Fatherland, 

And the beautiful blue-eyed girl, 

Heart-stricken, and doomed by war's cruel fate. 

To wander through Hfe alone; 
For the aged parents, who vainly wait 

And watch for their soldier son ! 

But comfort will shine through their blinding tears 

At the tale these sad relics tell; } 

For his last fond thought of earth was their's. 
Right loyal and true he fell ! 
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Ah mel to the weepers for dear ones lost, 

To nullions who mourn the slain. 
What matters it which of the ri^-al hosts 

Holds Alsace and fair Lorraine ? 

But the pleadings of mercy and lore are bushed 
'Neath the wheels of Ambition's car; 

And desolate homesteads, and fond hearts crushed. 
Such, such are the fruits of war ! 
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SONG OF WELCOME 



TO THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 



COTTISH hearts and voices rise ! 
Rend with loud acclaims the skies; 
Welcome the fairest prize 
Scotland ever won. 




Welcome the Royal Bride ! 
Greet her with love and pride; 
Welcome royalty allied 

With Scotland's noble son. 

Changes great have blest our land, 
Since, by good King Robert's brand, 
Lome's proud chieftian and his band, 
Foiled, were backward borne. 



Feuds are 'mong the things that were ; 
And the Bruce's daughter fair 
Goes a willing captive there, 

*' With young John of Lome." 
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Where northern tempests rave — 
Lash to rage the foaming wave — 
. Where in dark ocean-cave 
Water-demons dwell : 

Where mists eternal brood 
O'er the dreary solitude, 
Even there the fishers rude 
Loyal greetings swell ! 

Northern hill and southern glen, 
Lowland and Highlandmen 
Join in the joyous strain; 

Look how they come ! 

Though rugged as their hills. 
Each heart with gladness fills; 
Warm, loving bosom-thrills 
Welcome her home ! 

Land where never breathed a slave; 
Land where, o'er the true and brave, 
Freedom's glorious trophies wave, 
Joyous welcome swells. 

Daughter of a hundred kings. 
Royal are thy welcomings! 
Celt with Saxon blending sings — 
Echo hills and dells ! 
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Blessings on the Princess-bride ! 
May our Royal Rose in pride, 
By the gtand old Thistle's side, 
Bloom in peace and joy. 

Triumphing o*er pride and power, 
May Love, the conqueror. 
Bring Of happiness a dower 

Kingdoms cannot buy ! 

Sway that kings can never own — 
Seated on a tottering throne, 
Governing by fear alone — 
Lady, shall be thine ! 



THE POET. 

** Dowered with the hate of hate; the scorn of scorn; 
The love of love." 

HAT ! can it be true that the poefs power has passed 
from bur land away? 
That our hearts are dead to the love of song, nor thrill to 

the sweetest lay; 
And can it be true that the loftiest thoughts—thoughts 

rapturous and sublime — 
Are valued only if spoken in prose, but worthless if framed 
in rhyme ? 
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Ah, no ! from the boasted land of song, from the birth-place 
of Avon's Bard, 

From hearts which have thrilled to the lyre of Bums, never 
can such words be heard. 

Who loves not those sweet old ballads which float down 
Time's tiu-bid stream, 

Whose freight of tenderest memories echo soft as a fairy- 
dream ? 

Yet sad is the gift of the poet : like the sea in its wild 

unrest , 

Are Aose stormy waves of passion which surge through his 

haunted breast; 
He is climbing the mountains of rapture, and breathing 

celestial air. 
Or lying a chained captive in the dungeons of despair ! 

An ever-reflecting mirror, o'er which sunshine and gloomiest 

shade 
Pass quick as the quivering wavelets which flit o'er the 

summer glade ; 
Or a harp whose strings reverberate to the touch of each 

passing breeze, 
Alike to the crash of the tempest drum, and sweet woodland 

melodies ! 

Like an aspen swayed by the wanton wind is the ppet's 

changeful mood. 
Alone in the busy bustling crowd, and haunted in solitude; 
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V He loveth as few men have strength .to love, and hates as 

few natures can, 
With a lofty will, and a spirit proud, which stoops not to 

any man. 

With a soul all passion, a heart all fire, ungovemed and 

deep, and strong; 
Ah! truly he " learns in suffering '' what he " seeks to teach 

in song !" 
For he worships as real the reflection of his own bright 

fancy's beams, 
•^ Then grieves o*er a shattered idol or the wreck of a brilliant 

dream ! 

Yet high is the poet's mission, and sweet is the poet's art. 
To breathe with a breath of summer on the winter of the 

heart; 
To break through the world's icy fetters which around the 

. spirit cling, 
Pour through sluggish veiiis the warm sweetness and the 
tenderness of Spring. 

As the flowers are to the landscape; as the shells are to the 

shore; 
As the stars which upon the midnight their glorious radi- 

, ance pour; 
As the birds and bees to the woodlands is the poet's 

soothing strain. 
Speaking comfort oft to the bleeding heart and rest to the 

weaiy brain. 
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It comes to the wealthy merchant as he sits all alone in his 

room, 
With a merry chorus of forest birds, and the breath of sweet 

perfume 
From the hay-fields he loved in boyhood. Ah, me! but 

that music sweet 
Is poured from the lips of a starving child on the hot and 

dusty street. 

A child who to other children doth a moumfuUer contrast 

yield, 
Than the flowers in a city window to the blossoms of the field; 
Yet the blue of the early violet gleams deep in her dewy 

eyes. 
And bird-like the voice which chanteth those soul-stirring 

melodies ! 

Now her bosom is filled with gladness for her parents 
infirm and old; 

For her music is richly rewarded with the softened mer- 
chant's gold. 

Oh! say not the lay of the poet is a wasting of precious 

time, 
For high and holy the lessons are which dwell in the 

minstrel's rhyme. 

How grand are the lofty mountain crags where the eagles 

soar and dwell! 
But sweeter the waving corn-fields rich, and the flower- 
besprinkled dell. 
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And glorious those kitigly sons of song — those "bards of 
the lay sublime." • 

« ' 

But sweeter the tender cadence by far of the rustic poet's 
rhyme! 

The one strikes the chords of passion strong^ inciting to 

dare and do; 
The other the fevered spirit soothes as gently as evening 

dew 
In a sultry twilight in summer refreshes the thirsty flowers, 
As sweet as the chiming rainfall on the parched and dusty 

bowers. 

It is not given' imto many bards to sway, as with mighty 

wind, 
The hidden springs of the spirit deep — ^the Empire of 

Soul and of Mind! 
Nor yet is it given unto many to play on a full-toned lyre — 
Melt the captive heart unto sadness, or stir it to power and 

fire! 

Not to' many is given the genius which beautifies com- 
monest things. 

And crowns its possessor with glory surpassing the dower 
of kings ; 

Nor to dazzle the wondering world, and to carve for them- 
selves a name 

Which shall gleam until time is over on the haughty roll of 
fame. 
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Yet sing not the robin and linnet sweet, though thnlling 

the startled breeze, 
The skylark and merle and mavis pour their loftier 

melodies ? 
And bloom not the shadowy violets in the shadowy depths 

of the grove, ' 
Though in snowy and crimson glory twines the royal rose 

above ? 

Then, though many a loftier poet may sing of far prouder 

themes — 
To mine as the roar of the ocean to the tinkling of tiny 

streams; 
Yet low in a grave of oblivion must my one little talent 

then 
Be buried because the Great Master has vouchsafed my 

brother ten ? 

For all those who love the glorious charms and the tender 

grace of Spring — 
All to whom the beauty of Nature can emotions of gladness 

bring, 
Who can smile as they watch the gambols light of the 

merry lambs at play, 
Or in rapture gaze as the sunrise red dispels the vapours gray : 

^ Whose spirits can leap within their breasts at the music of a 
voice, 
Whose hearts at a well-known footstep loved can quicken 
and rejoice — 
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Through whose throbbing veins a rushing stream of tender- 
ness can pour, 
Have the poet-spirit fluttering and quivering at the core ! 

For to all the sweetest emotions which the human heart 

can feel 
Doth ever the song of the poet — nor often in vain — appeal; 
And the gentle soul is a tuneful lyre upon which the 

minstrel plays, 
And alike the child and the grandsire feel the magic of his 

lays ! 

Ah! high is the art of the poet! It is not an idle dream; 
A warm breeze which shall keep unfrozen the heart's pure 

rippling stream; 
It shall strengthen the hours of weakness, it shall lighten 

the throb of pain, 
And people with beautiful visions the chambers of the brain ! 

My Readers, with varied judgment and feeKngs ye regard 

my lays, 
Finding faults thick as motes in the sunbeams, and little to 

merit your praise; 
Yet, though mine be the weakest harp-string tuned in all the 

poetic throng, 
I may charm a spirit of evil from some bosom by my song ! 

May have brought to the heart of the city the melody of the . 

grove; - * 

To the lonely breast of age once more a vision of youth and 

love ! 
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Maty have roused some soul to the beauty of truth, to a noble 

scorn of wrong, 
V Or giyen to Nature's teachers mute to speak with familiar 

tongue. 

But be that as it may — unceasingly doth the minstrel spirit 

spring, 
As the waves cannot cease to murmur, nor the birds forget 

to sing; 
And if one gentle heart respondeth to the music of my 

strain, 
And thrills with a glow of pleasure, I shall not have sung 

in vain ! 
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